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CHAPTER     I. 

Though  worse  things  remained  in  the  im- 
mediate future  for  Gwen  to  o-q  through, 
at  the  very  first — after  the  crash  which 
brought  down  Graham's  airy  fabric  of 
happiness — he  had  the  harder  task  of 
the  two.  He  was  forced  into  immediate 
and  definite  action,  he  must  leave 
Erdley  at  once,  and  for  an  undeter- 
mined   period ;    he    could   not    endure  the 

Idea    of    staying    a    day   longer    than    he 
VOL.  in.  A 
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could  help,  but  his  newly-acquired  pro- 
perty, and  all  the  duties  it  involved, 
prevented  his  acting  as  promptly  as 
he  would  fain  have  done.  If  he  had 
been  only  plain  Graham  Brooke  of  old 
times  he  would  have  gone  on  the 
instant,  and  not  been  hindered  by  the 
endless  little  bits  of  business  which 
being  Brooke-Graham  of  Erdley  Manor 
involved.  He  had  to  see  his  bailiff  and 
put  matters  straight  for  what  might 
be,  though  he  did  not  say  so,  an  ab- 
sence of  considerable  length,  perhaps 
of  years.  If  the  marriage  stood,  and 
he  could  not  have  Gwen,  he  made 
up  his  mind,  doggedly  and  definitely, 
to  travel  once  more.  There  were 
places  he  had  meant  to  see,  which  his 
coming  into  this  property  had  pre- 
vented.     He    could    not    be    happy   any- 
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where ;  his  heart  would  be  empty  and 
desolate  wherever  he  went,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  a  great  and  stubborn  constancy 
and  a  strong  power  of  affection,  but 
would  be  less  dreary,  more  easy  It 
to  get  on.  If  he  had  his  mind  and 
his  time  occupied.  He  must  leave 
Erdley  as  quickly  as  possible ;  every 
place  was  full  of  Gwen  and  of  memo- 
ries, which  had  become  each  a  separate 
sting.  Even  his  own  den — his  cosy 
sanctum,  where  he  had  passed  hours 
of  comfortable  ease,  whlstllno^  over  his 
work  or  musing  with  a  pipe — even  this 
was  haunted  by  her  more  than  any 
other  corner  of  the  house.  There  she 
had  sat,  opposite  him,  with  that  stricken 
look,  that  expression  of  profoundest 
shame  and  humiliation,  which  had 
almost     terrified     him    before     he     knew 
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her  sad  little  story,  into  believing  in- 
conceivable horrors.  There  she  had 
thrown  herself  —  trembling,  beseeching 
for  his  love — clinging  with  a  passion, 
which  yet  was  girlish  and  innocent,  to 
him ;  there  he  had  touched  her  soft 
lips,  and  felt  the  tears  upon  her  face. 
He  could  hardly  bear  to  sit  in  the 
same  room  and  remember  that  these 
things  were,  and  might  never  be  again. 

He  suddenly  resolved  upon  the  partial 
relief  of  a  confidence  in  one  person 
only.  He  persuaded  himself  that  it  was 
a  compulsory  confidence ;  but,  all  the 
while,  he  knew  it  would  relieve  the 
strain  that  was  almost  past  endurance 
— the  silence  that  was  so  hauntingly 
full  of  regrets.  Mrs  Willoughby  had 
already  had  half  a  confidence.  She 
knew    the    first    part — the    happy  part — 
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of  his  secret ;  she  would  expect  him 
to  complete  it.  If  he  went  away  with 
out  telling  her  anything  of  what  had 
happened,  she  would  be  bewildered  and 
upset ;  and,  though  the  least  mischief- 
making  and  gossiping  of  women,  even 
she  might  say  too  much — might  make 
the  situation  worse.  No  one,  he  was 
sure,  except  her,  and,  perhaps,  her  hus- 
band, suspected  how  he  cared  for  Gwen. 
If  she  knew  enough  to  keep  perfect 
silence,  she  would  help  to  guard  the 
secret,  and  be  a  friend  to  Gwen.  She 
was  not  hard  or  censorious ;  she  would 
pity  and  be  tender  with  the  girl  who 
had  never  had  much  chance  of  doing 
well  with  her  life.  Besides,  he  should 
then  have  a  discreet,  trustworthy  cor- 
respondent, who  would  tell  him  what 
happened,     who     would     keep     him     in- 
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formed  of  what  concerned  Gwen,  if 
he  had  to  go   right  away. 

He  liked  Mrs  Willoughby  heartily. 
Her  quiet,  womanly  ways  were  soothing 
and  refreshing  to  him  ;  she  had  great 
tact  as  well  as  kindness,  she  never 
pressed  too  hard  on  a  sore  place.  She 
made  a  better  confidante  than  his  own 
fussy,  affectionate,  injudicious  mother, 
who  fretted  and  fumed  over  anything 
that  went  wrong  with  him,  and  kept 
up  a  perpetual  current  of  anxiety  and 
disturbance  where  he  was  concerned, 
though  she  was  patient  enough  in 
troubles  that  were  entirely  her  own. 
She  would  care  too  much  if  he  were 
unhappy. 

Mrs  Willoughby's  sympathy  would,  he 
knew,  be  delicate  and  unobtrusive,  as 
all    her   ways    were — flavoured    with    that 
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graceful  old  -  maidenism  which  has  a 
charm  of  its  own.  So,  towards  the 
close  of  the  day  which  followed  on 
that  interview  in  the  church,  Graham 
grew  restless — sick  at  heart,  weary  of 
his  own  company,  and  all  the  details 
of  work  which  he  had  had  to  go 
through  —  and  made  his  way  to  the 
Willoughbys'.  He  knew  he  should  find 
that  the  master  was  out ;  it  was  his 
day  at  Oldfield.  He  had  taken  lately 
to  a  sort  of  gentlemanly,  amateurish 
farming,  which  amused  and  occupied 
him  so  that  his  wife  could  not  find 
it  in  her  heart  to  regret  the  occa- 
sional loss  of  money,  and  attended 
the  fortnightly  markets  in  a  vaguely 
methodical  way.  Mrs  Willoughby,  in 
her  neat,  slightly  old  -  fashioned,  but 
pretty,  comfortable,   little  boudoir — which, 
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when  alone,  she  preferred  to  the  draw- 
ing-room— made  a  pleasant  picture  of 
home,  busy,  as  she  always  was,  in  a 
noiseless,  unobtrusive  way,  doing  some- 
thing for  some  one,  seldom  for  herself. 
This  time  she  was  sewing  at  a  warm- 
looking,  litde,  blue  flannel  frock  for  a 
baby — the  childless  woman,  who  never 
would  have  any  baby  of  her  own  to 
sew  for !  She  glanced  up  with  her 
calm,  shrewd  smile,  welcoming  Graham, 
as  he  came  in,  to  a  seat  by  the  bright, 
small  fire.  As  she  looked  at  him  more 
closely  the  smile  faded.  She  was  short- 
sighted but  keen-witted,  and  she  did 
not  miss  for  a  moment  the  signs  of 
trouble  about  him — the  haggard  look 
on  his  usually  good-tempered,  tranquil, 
young  face — the  nervous  effort  he  made 
to  speak  and  behave  as  usual. 
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*  It  has  gone  wrong  somehow,'  she 
said  to  herself.  '  Graham  is  unhappy 
and  wants  to  tell  me.  Poor  boy,  he 
shall  have  his  chance.'  Aloud  she 
said,  'You  are  just  too  late  for  tea, 
Graham  ;  shall  I  have  some  for  you  ? 
Mr  Willoughby  won't  be  in  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  so  we  shall  have  a  quiet  time 
together.' 

*  No,  please,  don't  get  tea  for  me^ 
I  don't  want  any — it  is  so  jolly  and 
quiet  here.' 

Mrs  Willoughby  slipped  out  for  a 
moment  to  give  orders  that  no  one 
was  to  come  in  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and  then,  returning,  took  her  seat  and 
her  work  again. 

'  We  shall  be  perfectly  quiet  and 
undisturbed  now,'  she  said,  with  her 
eyes    on    her   sewing ;    '  I    see    you    have 
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come  to  have  a  talk  with  me.  You 
half  promised  me  you  would.  Indeed,  I 
rather  expected   you  yesterday  evening.' 

*  I  —  I  could  not  come  then.  The 
truth  is,  I  was  too  much  knocked  over. 
I  was  no  company  for  anyone  but 
myself 

*  Graham,  don't  feel  obliged  to  tell 
me  anything  at  all,  if  you  had  rather 
not.  I  shall  never  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion, if  I  see  you  wish  to  have  noth- 
ing said,  but  take  everything  for 
granted.  But  if  you  want  to  confide 
in  me  you  may  safely  do  so.  I  am 
naturally  fond  of  a  secret,  and  better 
at  keeping  one  than  most  women  have 
the  character  of  being.' 

'  I  know  —  I  know  it  would  be  safe. 
And  you  are  so  kind  and  good,  I 
always   like    to    talk    to   you.      I    do  want 
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you  to  know  something — a  little — of  what 
has  happened,  only — only — it  isn't  very 
easy,'  he  added,  with  a  rueful  twist  of  the 
mouth,  which  was  meant  to  be  a  smile. 

'  No,  it  is  not  easy  when,  as  I  am 
afraid,  you  are  unhappy.  Something 
has  eone  wrono-,  Graham,  so  much  I 
can't  help  guessing.  You  almost  told 
me  yesterday,  no,  the  day  before,  that 
you  cared  for  Miss  Lane,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  felt  sure  that  she  cared  for 
you.  Did  you  speak  to  her,  Graham  ? 
and  is  it  possible  you  were  wrong  in 
thinking  that  she  did  ? ' 

*  I  did  speak  to  her.  No,  it  was 
not  that.  That  would  be  a  misfortune, 
of  course,  I  should  have  felt  it  very  much ; 
but  it  would  only  have  affected  me,  I  could 
have  borne  that.     This  is  much  worse.' 

He    stopped   short,   his    fingers    played 
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nervously  with  the  work  things  on  the 
Httle  table  between  them.  At  another 
time,  the  sight  of  the  havoc  he  was 
making  with  all  her  tidy  little  arrange- 
ments, would  have  annoyed  the  very 
soul  of  the  precise,  orderly  woman ; 
but  she  was  too  full  now  of  concern 
for  him  to  notice,  Graham's  expression 
of  inward  suffering,  the  look  that  makes 
a  man  look  at  once  old,  and  yet  like 
a  child  in  acute  pain,  was  actively  dis- 
tressing her.  She  liked  the  straight- 
forward, kindly,  young  fellow — who  had 
always  cared  for  her  friendship,  and 
taken  pains  to  please  her — with  all  her 
heart,  and  though  an  undemonstrative 
and  a  critical  nature,  she  had  deep 
within  her  a  warm  spring  of  mother- 
liness,  which,  since  it  had  no  natural 
outlet,     turned    to    other    women's     sons 
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and    daughters,    when    they    appealed    to 
her. 

*  My  dear  boy,'  she  said,  very  softly  and 
kindly  ;  '  you  make  me  feel  quite  anxious 
about  you,  quite  unhappy.  You  don't 
look  in  the  least  like  yourself.  I  am 
afraid  something  has  gone  very  wrong.' 

'  It  has,'  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice, 
following,  with  apparent  intentness,  the 
evolutions  of  a  reel,  which  he  was  turn- 
ing round  ;   *  very  wrong.' 

'  And  can  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  tell  me  about  it,  or  had  you  rather 
leave  it  for  another  time,  if  it  is  too 
painful  for  you  to  say  any  more  ? ' 

'No,  I  shan't  have  another  time. 
I  am  going  away,  as  soon  as  I  can 
possibly  manage  to  get  off' 

*  Going  away  again  !  For  any  length 
of  time  ? ' 
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'  That  depends  —  yes,  probably  for 
years.' 

'  For  years !  Oh,  Graham,  when  you 
seemed  so  happily  settled  and  at  home 
here !  You  poor  boy,  something  dread- 
ful must  have  happened.  Cannot  it 
be  put  right?  Are  you  possibly  ex- 
aggerating difficulties  and  troubles  ?  You 
young  people  are  so  impatient,  you 
take  every  obstacle  as  a  finality.' 

He  moved  impatiently,  with  a  sudden 
spasmodic  stretch  and  jerk  of  his  whole 
body,  which  made  him  hurt  Mrs  Will- 
oughby's  favourite  cat,  who,  unused .  to 
any  but  the  gentlest  treatment,  uttered 
a  cry  of  indignant  protest. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Graham,  even 
in  his  grief,  that  he  took  the  trouble 
to  stroke  the  cat  and  make  peace  with 
her. 
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He   went    on    hurriedly,    keeping    him- 
self still   with    an    effort. 

*  You    won't    think    I    am    exaororeratinor 

00  o 

when  you  know,  as  you  must  know, 
what  is  driving  me  away,  you  guessed 
right  about  my  caring  for — for  Gwen — 
so  you  must  be  told  why  I  am  so 
miserable,  for  you  will  hear  things — 
you  will  be  completely  at  sea.  I  have 
found  out  something  about  her.  There 
is  a  secret — no  one  in  the  place  knows 
of  it,  no  one  in  the  world  except  her 
parents.' 

As  he  paused,  as  if  seeking  for 
the  best,  clearest,  and  most  decisive 
words  in  which  to  tell  her,  knitting 
his  brows  in  a  fierce  perplexity,  ]\Irs 
Willoughby  sat  perfectly  still,  al- 
most afraid  to  hear  the  rest.  Gwen 
had    a     secret!        Something     that     kept 
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these  two  apart !  Something  that  had 
altered  Graham's  whole  look  and 
bearing !      What    could    it    be  ? 

Mrs  Willoughby  hated  common  scan- 
dal. Her  pure,  delicate  spirit  shrank 
from  the  very  contact  with  gross  sins. 
The  flesh  had  never  been  powerful 
with  her,  she  was  sensitively  squeam- 
ish, it  was  a  kind  of  terror  to  her 
now  to  suspect  what  his  words  might 
mean. 

He  got  out  the  next  sentence  with 
stumbling  incoherency  ;  but  she  gathered 
the  truth,  which  was  less  horrible  than 
she  feared,  but  more   bewildering. 

She  uttered  a  low  exclamation  of 
astonished    pain. 

Gwen  married!  Gwen — the  reserved, 
maidenly  girl,  who  had  seemed  so 
apart  from  the  ordinary  crew  of  common- 
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place  young  women,  Gwen  bearing  false 
colours,  not  in  any  way  what  she  had 
believed  her ! 

She  needed  the  further  broken  ex- 
planation— that  Gwen  was  only  married 
in  name,  that  the  childish,  mad  per- 
formance of  two  misguided  young 
things  had  ended  with  that  mere 
mockery  of  a  religious  ceremony,  which 
was  as  unblessed  as  any  foolish  action 
could  be.  Graham  was  eager  to  plead 
for  ^Gwen,  to  beg  for  Mrs  Willoughby's 
indulgence  and  pity.  He  forgot  himself 
In  the  generous  fervour  with  which  he 
urged  how  young  she  had  been,  and 
how  unhappy  at  home ;  how  she  had 
known,  and  realised,  really  nothing  of 
what  it  meant;  how  she  was  suffering  now. 

'  For   she   loves   me,   unfortunately,'  he 
added,   with    a    candid    stralghtness    that 

VOL.  III.  B 
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his  hearer  admired.  '  She  is  entangled 
in  this,  and  it  can  only  make  her  miser- 
able, unless  the  law  finds  some  way  out 
for  us.' 

*  It  must.  Oh,  Graham,  surely,  surely 
such    a    marriage    can    never    stand ! ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  he  answered,  slowly 
and  heavily,  '  I  am  afraid  it  can.  I 
must  find  out' 

*And  if  it  does  not — you  mean  to 
marry  her  ? ' 

'Why,  of  course,'  he  cried  strongly, 
fixing  a  direct,  rather  surprised  gaze  on 
her.  '  I  care  for  her.  I  never  really 
wanted  any  other  wife.' 

'  It  seems — it  seems — '  hesitated  Mrs 
Willoughby,  half-ashamed  of  her  words ; 
*  forgive  me,  Graham !  It  seems  like 
throwing  yourself  away.' 

It  was   a   relief  to   him   to   be   angry, 
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his  grey  eyes  were  full  of  an  un- 
wonted fire,  as  he  said  he  hoped  she 
did  not  really  mean  that.  If  she  did, 
it  was  because  she  did  not  know 
Gwen. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  hastened 
to  say,  with  speedy  compunction,  '  it 
is  too  bad  of  me  to  vex  you !  I 
was  thinking  of  the  circumstances — of 
her  family,  chiefly,  and  surroundings.  I 
like  Gwen,  I  have  liked  her  all  along, 
I  am  deeply  sorry  for  her ;  but  I  can't 
but  think  she  did  very  wrong,  and 
I  can't  help  feeling  how  she  has 
ruined  your  happiness,  my  poor 
Graham ! ' 

*  You  wouldn't  think  of  that,  }  ou 
would  forget  about  me,'  he  said,  in  a 
voice  full  of  deep-seated  sorrow,  strong 
and     tender,      '  if     you     saw    her.       You 
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must  be  her  friend.  God  knows,  she 
has  few  enough,  and  she  needs  every 
help.  Just  think  what  it  all  means 
for  her,  and  then  my  part  of  it  goes 
to  nothing  !  She's  tied — perhaps  hope- 
lessly tied  to  a  fellow  perfectly  unworthy 
of  her,  not  bad,  but  shallow,  weak, 
untrustworthy.  Just  a  day's  folly,  a 
few  days  when  she  was  a  mere  child, 
not  knowing  good  from  evil,  to  fix 
her  fate  like  that.  My  happiness 
ruined!  My  life  spoilt!  Think  of  hers, 
Mrs  Willoughby,  think  of  hers  ! ' 

His  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  though 
he  kept  them  from  falling.  He  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  turned  abruptly  to  the 
window,  that  she  should  not  see 
them. 

Mrs  Willoughby  was  deeply  moved. 

'  Graham,'     she     said      softly,     wiping 
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some  moisture  from  her  own  eyes, 
'  you  mustn't  think  me  hard.  I 
will  be  her  friend,  poor  girl,  for  your 
sake.' 

'  For  her  own,'  he  returned  eagerly, 
coming  back  to  his  seat  and  taking 
her  hand,  with  a  fervent  pressure  of 
entreaty.  '  You  mustn't  judge  her  or 
be  finding  fault  with  what  has  been 
done,  or  will  be.  I  shall  be  gone ;  her 
father  is  half  a  knave  and  half  a  fool  ; 
her  mother  is  a  poor,  weak,  ailing 
soul,  that  never  had  the  strength  to 
protect  anybody  or  to  comfort  them 
much  I  should  think.  The  boys  are 
wild,  Ettie  has  no  heart  or  brain  worth 
speaking  of.  My  poor  little  girl  will 
want  a  friend  badly.  You  must  go 
out  of  your  way  to  be  good  to  her — 
I    know    you    will.       If   this    thing  comes 
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out,  and  it  must,  for  he's  coming  here, 
there'll  be  endless  talk.  You  know  that 
Erdley  talk  means  scandal ;  they'll  say 
all  sorts  of  things  against  her.  You'll 
stand  up  for  her  ?     You'll  be  kind  ? ' 

'  I  will,   I  will  indeed !  ' 

'Yes,  yes,  I'm  sure — I  know  I 
can  trust  you,  you  are  a  good 
woman,  and  a  gentle  one.  I  like  to 
feel  sure  that  you  will.  And  you 
must  make  Gwen  confide  in  you.  I 
shall  always  write  to  you  wherever  I  am, 
and  I  shall  look  to  your  answers  for 
news  of  her,  for  telling  me  what  has 
happened,  how  she  looks — everything. 
The  future  seems  a  sort  of  chaos  to 
me  just  now,  and  as  dark  as  night ; 
but  it  gives  me  some  comfort  to  have 
a  friend  like  you,  here.' 

He   put   her    hand    to    his    lips.      The 
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silent,  hidden  sentiment  of  the  inner 
self  of  which  Mrs  Wllloughly  was  a 
little  ashamed,  since  her  husband  had 
lauofhed  at  her  as  '  sentimental,'  was 
all  stirred  to  respond  to  him.  She 
loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  very 
near  to  her — almost  as  if  he  were  her 
son.  His  trouble  and  expansion  of  heart 
made  him  seem  young  enough  to  be 
so,  though  that  was  absurd,  for  there  was 
not  fifteen  years'  difference  in  their 
ages.  She  put  the  hand  he  had  kissed 
softly  up  to  his  forehead,  and  passed 
it  through  his  hair.  She  wanted  to 
caress  him,  as  Is  the  instinct  of  women 
when  deeply  moved  by  compassion  and 
affection ;  but  she  was  too  undemon- 
strative to  do  more  than  just  touch 
him    like    this. 

'  I     can't     do    much     for     her,     I     am 
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afraid,'  she  said  sofdy,  '  but  I  will  do 
what  I  can.  And  I  will  write  to  you 
as  often  and  as  fully  as  I  can.  I  will 
not,  of  course,  breathe  a  word  to  any- 
one that  you  have  told  me,  except 
that  I  must  just  tell  the  fact  to  Mr 
Willoughby.  I  do  hope  —  I  do  trust, 
Graham — '  She  stopped,  for  she  did 
know  how  to  finish  her  sentence,  nor 
exactly  what  she  hoped  for  him.  It 
seemed  a  hopeless  state  of  affairs. 
Things  had  gone  too  much  amiss  for 
any  easy,  happy  solution  to  be  possible. 
What  she  was  certain  of,  was  a  strong 
wish  that  Mr  Merry  weather  had  never 
been  taken  ill,  that  Mr  Lane  had  never 
come  to  Erdley,  that  Graham  was 
the  happy,  easy,  heart  -  whole  young 
fellow  who  came  to  take  possession 
so     lightly     four     months    ago,     that    he 
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had  never  seen  Gweneth  Lane,  and 
been  first  attracted,  then  enthralled,  by 
her  pale,  melancholy  beauty,  but  had 
now  been  on  the  way  to  a  prosperous, 
straightforward  marriage  with  some 
light-hearted,  loving  girl,  who  knew 
nothing  about  sin  or  sorrow,  and  who 
would  make  him  a  comfortable  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  children  who  would 
fill  his  life  with  sunshine.  All  these 
hopes  and  wishes  belonged  to  the 
*  might  have  been,'  and  were  worse 
than  futile.  Time  would  not  roll  back 
and  restore  to  Graham  the  unclouded 
days,  the  pleasure  of  success,  the  hopes 
that  are  sweeter  than  fruition.  Nothing 
would  ever  look  quite  the  same  to 
him ;  he  would  never  feel  as  he  felt 
the  day  when  he  first  met  Gwen,  and 
wondered    at    the    meaning    in    her    deep. 
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dark,  sorrowful  eyes  and  unsmiling  lips. 
He  and  she  had  both  lost  their  Eden, 
and  there  is  no  going-  back  when  the 
angel  stands  guarding  its  portals  with 
the   flaming   sword. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The    day    following     this    was     Sunday, 

unfortunately    for     Graham's     project     of 

leaving     Erdley     at     once,     since     there 

were     absolutely     no     trains     by     which 

he     could     travel.         Yet     he     was     not 

altogether    sorry.        He    could    not    deny 

himself     one     last     gratification,     though 

but     a     slight     and     unsubstantial      one. 

Once      more      he      would      be      In      the 

church      where      Gwen      and      he      had 

spoken     those     last     sad     words     of     a 

farewell     that    mio^ht    be    forever.         He 

would      not,     perhaps,     see      her  ;       she 
27 
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would  be  hidden  behind  the  organ- 
screen  ;  but  he  should  hear  her  in 
the  music.  He  would  be  near,  and 
could  pray  God  to  help  and  bless 
her,  to  bring  good,  somehow,  out  of 
the  evil  case  In  which  they  stood. 
Grahams  faith  was,  perhaps,  vague 
and  111 -defined.  It  was  broader  —  as 
most  men's  are  —  than  most  of  the 
creed ;  but  he  had  kept  some  of  the 
boyish  simplicity  of  trust  in  a  good- 
ness that  overrides  the  sin  and  sorrow 
of  this  weary  world.  He  was  pur- 
posely a  little  late  ;  the  congregation 
were  all  in  their  seats.  Mr  Lane's 
still  musical  voice,  though  it  had  lost 
a  good  deal  with  long  years  of  hard- 
ening cares  and  rather  rash  living,  was 
beginning  to  intone  '  When  the  wicked 
man.'       Graham    slipped    into    his    place. 
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He  was  glad  that  Gwen  could  not 
see  him  come  in  ;  she  need  never 
know  that  he  had  been  there.  He 
glanced  at  the  Parsonage  pew.  Mrs 
Lane  was  not  out ;  Ettie,  pertly  glanc- 
ing from  side  to  side  like  an  inquisitive 
bird,  headed  the  row.  She  did  not 
miss  the  young  squire's  entrance, 
though  she  pretended  not  to  see  him. 
She  looked  pretty  in  that  fair,  rosy, 
shallow  prettiness  which  had  not  the 
faintest  attraction  for  Graham,  but 
her  '  winter  things,'  as  girls  describe 
them,  were  neither  of  the  best  nor 
exactly  chosen  with  taste.  Cheap 
smartness  was  Ettie's  refuge  against 
the  restrictions  of  poverty.  Ribbons, 
frills  and  chiffons,  did  not  cost  much. 
and  she  considered  them  better  than 
nothing,    though     her    soul     was     moved 
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to  bitter  envy  by  the  costly  furs  and 
fine  bonnets  of  the  well-to-do  young 
ladies  of  Erdley.  Chatty  Barnett's 
new  costume  moved  Ettie  to  a  kind 
of  rage.  She  inwardly  bewailed  her 
own  hard  fortune,  while  her  lips 
repeated,  with  loud  monotony,  *We. 
have  done  those  things  we  ought  not 
to  have  done,'  etc. 

Next  to  Ettie  sat  litde  Madge ; 
beyond  her  were  Jack  and  Syd.  They 
dared  do  a  good  many  wrong  things, 
but  they  dared  not  keep  away  from 
church ;  that  *  would  make  the  governor 
kick  out  rather  too   much.' 

Graham  met  Madge's  soft,  pathetic 
eyes,  like  Gwen's,  only  with  that 
infinite  difference  which  marked  her 
as  the  innocent,  ignorant  child,  who 
knew    nothing    by     practical     experience 


\ 
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of  the  world  which  had  treated  them 
all  so  badly,  but  whose  soul  still  lived 
and  moved  in  the  dream  -  haunted 
chambers  of  fancy.  Yet,  though  so 
childish,  there  was  something  of  a 
foreshadowing  of  a  sad  future  in  her 
gaze,  which  always  touched  Graham. 
He  earnestly  hoped  life  would  deal 
more  gently  with  the  frail,  crippled, 
sensitive  little  girl  than  it  promised 
to  do.  Something  of  an  unusual 
melancholy  in  his  answering  glance 
struck  Madge.  She  knew  nothing  of 
the  cause  which  had  made  Gwen  '  so 
strange '  for  the  last  three  days  ;  yet 
she  suddenly  connected  it,  indefinitely, 
with  Graham's  look.  She  had  been 
grieving  and  feeling  very  sore  about 
Gwen,  w^ho  had  suddenly  shrank  from 
all    intimate  talk,  or    the    little   household 
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confidences  which  they  had  been  used 
to  share  ;  and  had  kept  away  even 
from  her  own  Madge,  pleading  that 
vague  excuse  of  'headache,'  which  the 
child  felt  to  be  insufficient,  yet  to 
which  her  extreme  pallor  and  dark, 
heavy  eyelids  seemed  to  bear  witness. 
Madge  felt,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  that 
something  was  going  wrong  with  the 
idol  of  her  life  ;  and  now  it  struck 
her,  with  an  unsupported,  yet  firm 
conviction,  that  that  something  affected 
Graham,  too.  He  had  lost  his  air 
of  resolute  contentment  —  his  prosper- 
ous, kind,  frank  bearing ;  he  looked 
heavy  -  hearted,  at  odds  with  Fortune. 
Poor  little  Madge  could  understand 
sadness  better  than  happiness.  It 
is  sorrowful  to  see  a  child  who  has 
learnt   to   do    so.       There   seems    plenty 
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of  time  and  opportunity  for  getting 
the  lesson  by  heart,  when  childhood 
and  first  youth  are  passed.  She  never 
expected  much  active  enjoyment.  A 
quiet  sort  of  patience  and  a  passive 
content,  with  small  pleasures,  sufficed 
for  her.  The  most  blissful  sensation 
she  had  ever  known  was  caused  by 
her  rides  on  the  old  pony,  Johnny, 
which  Graham's  good-nature  had  pro- 
vided for  her.  She  was  grateful  to 
him  out  of  all  proportion.  Next  to 
her  mother  and  Gwen,  she  placed 
him,  privately,  in  her  affections,  though 
she  felt  shocked  at  her  unnatural  pre- 
ference for  so  new  a  friend  above  her 
father,  mother,  sister,  and  her  brothers. 
Something  of  the  deep,  inward  gratitude 
and  affection,  with  which  she  regarded 
him,   came  into  her  sweet,  pale  face. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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He  was  not  insensible  of  it.  *  If 
all  had  gone  right,'  he  thought,  *  it 
would  have  been  pleasant  to  have 
made  little  Madge  happy.' 

He  dreamed,  sadly  enough,  through 
the  service — nothing  in  it  had  much 
significance  for  him  but  the  solemn, 
mournful  music  of  the  organ,  which 
seemed  to  bring  a  message  from  Gwen. 
Mr  Lane's  sermon,  oddly  enough,  was 
on  renunciation,  and,  as  it  struck  an 
answering  note  in  Graham's  breast,  he 
listened.  At  another  time  the  discrepancy 
between  the  well-chosen,  even  eloquent 
pulpit  utterances  on  self-sacrifice,  and 
devotion  of  aim,  and  the  real,  every- 
day life  of  the  man  would  have 
roused  some  half-  contemptuous  amuse- 
ment in  Graham ;  but,  to-day,  he  did 
not  think  of  Mr  Lane,   but  of  himself,  and 
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the  lesson  of  renouncing,  went  straight 
to  his  heart.  He  left  the  church  quickly, 
and  hurried  home,  without  stopping,  as 
was  his  wont  to  exchange  any  neigh- 
bourly greetings.  He  wanted  to  avoid 
both  the  Willoughbys  and  the  Lanes  ; 
he  could  not  have  faced  this  last  ordeal. 
He  still  had  thought,  however,  for 
Madge's  welfare,  and  gave  particular 
directions  to  his  groom  directly  he  got 
home,  that  Mitde  Miss  Lane'  was  to 
be  fetched  for  a  ride  every  fine  day  on 
Johnny.  He  hoped  to  escape  seeing  and 
saying  good-bye  to  any  of  them.  They 
might  think  he  was  suddenly  called  to 
town  on  business.  He  left  that  message 
for  all  who  inquired.  As  far  as  he 
could  he  arranged,  in  his  usual  orderly 
way  for  every  contingency  during 
his     absence.         The      old      butler      and 
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housekeeper  were  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy guardians  of  the  house,  the 
baiHff  equally  so  of  the  property.  But 
he  was  not  to  escape  entirely. 
When  he  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  after- 
noon, because  his  mind  was  too  restless 
indoors,  he  stumbled  right  against  Mr 
Lane,  who  was  returning  from  a  visit 
to  a  dying  man.  He  was  not  remiss 
in  these  duties,  however  much  he 
grumbled       at       their     necessity.  He 

fastened  at  once  on  to  Graham  with 
a  flow  of  almost  affectionate  effusive- 
ness, which  he  could  not  check  with- 
out a  rudeness  of  which  he  was  not 
capable.  There  were  one  or  two 
things  the  clergyman  wanted  to  beg 
of  his  rich  parishioner.  Graham  was 
ready  to  promise  anything  that  could 
be    done    by    proxy.     Personally,   he  told 
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Mr  Lane,  he  could  not  attend  to  them 
since  he  was  obHged  to  go  to  town,  at 
once,  for  an  indefinite  period. 

'  You  must  bid  good-bye  to  them  all 
for  me,'  he  added  hurriedly,  with  an  air 
he   tried   to   make  nonchalant. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  how  taken 
aback  and  disconcerted  Mr  Lane  ap- 
peared at   this  announcement. 

'  Going  away  again,  so  soon  !  Dear 
me  what  an  unexpected  —  what  a  pity  it 
seems.  We  can't  get  on  without  the 
quire,  you  know,'  he  added  with  an  at- 
tempt at  a  laugh. 

'  You're  very  good  to  say  so — but  I 
can't  see  why,'  Graham  returned.  *  I 
will  leave  a  fund  with  Mrs  Willoughby 
for  you  to  draw  upon  for  the  poor 
Personally,  I  don't  do  anything,  you 
know%    except  subscribe   when   necessary. 
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You    have    plenty    of  much    more    useful 
people.' 

Mr  Lane  looked  at  him  dubiously, 
looked  down  again  at  his  own  muddy 
and  well-worn  boots,  smoothed  his  long 
whiskers  and  ragged  moustache  with  a 
nervous  hand,  encased  in  a  shabby, 
greenish-black  kid  glove,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  seemed  oddly  embarrassed 
and  uncomfortable. 

'  What's  up  ? '  Graham  asked  himself. 
Then  as  with  a  flash  came  the  answer, 
'  He  wants  to  borrow  money.  Poor  old, 
fellow  !  I  '11  make  it  easy  for  him — he's 
Gwen's  father  after  all,  though  a  poor 
sort  of  one.' 

He  said  aloud  in  his  kindest  voice, — 

'  If  there's  anything  I  can  do  for  you 
yourself,  sir,  only  mention  it.  I  shall 
be  glad  of  the  chance.' 
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Mr  Lane  wondered  a  little  at  the 
sincerity  of  his  manner.  Surely  he  could 
not  suspect  he  wanted  to  borrow  ? 
Men  were  not  usually  so  cordially  re- 
ceptive of  such  a  request.  He  had  had 
plenty  of  experience,  and  he  had  never 
yet  known  anybody  —  however  good 
a  friend  he  might  consider  himself  In 
other  relations,  who  did  not  fight  shy 
of  him,  and  grow  cold  when  he  came 
on  that  o[-round. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Graham  liked  Ettle  ! 
That  fond  notion  had  grown  a  little 
indistinct  lately,  but  it  would  be  a  very 
pleasant  solution  of  the  puzzle.  At 
any  rate.  It  was  much  easier  to  say 
what  he  wanted  than  he  had  expected. 
The  poor  man  had  some  sensitiveness 
left ;  though  his  shifty  and  tortuous  life, 
and  persistent    Ill-luck,   had    rubbed    most 
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of  it  off  with  other  early  feelings  and 
scruples. 

He  never  found  it  easy  to  bear  a  re- 
buff calmly,  though  he  had  had  so  many. 
He  cleared  his  throat  again,  with  more 
spirit,  and  plunged  with  courage  into  his 
request. 

'  My  dear  Brooke-Graham,  you  are, 
as  you  always  are,  truly  kind  and 
friendly !  You  embolden  me  to  open 
out  some  of  the  secrets  of  a  most  un- 
lucky life.  I  have  always  been  over- 
weighted. Fortune  has  never  been  good 
to  me.  Men  who  have,  I  think  I 
may  say,  deserved  less  than  I,  have 
gone  up  in  the  world  ;  I  have  gone 
steadily  down.  My  early  career  was 
not  —  ahem  —  not  discreditable,  I  did 
well  at  college,  I  started  with  great 
hopes    of  preferment.       I    always    was   of 
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too  sanguine  a  temper.  I  handicapped 
myself  early  In  life  with  a  wife  and 
family.  Things  have  always  gone  wrong 
with  me.  I  may  have  been  rash  and 
imprudent,  I  may  often  have  erred,  but 
I  do  not,  I  really  do  not  think  I  have 
deser\'ed   my   ill-fortunes  ! ' 

Self  pity  rose  strong  in  him  as  he 
spoke  of  his  own  woes.  He  began  to 
believe  himself  a  martyr.  He  dashed  a 
small  tear  from  one  eye,  and  proceeded 
in  a  broken  voice, — 

'  I  was  once  promised,  actually  pro- 
mised, a  good  living  by  an  old  friend — 
to  show  you  how  fate  has  been  against 
me — he  died  without  any  written  pro- 
mise or  agreement,  and  his  heir  gave 
the  living  to  a  boy — a  boy,  sir,  only 
iust  in  priest's  orders  !  I,  not  a  stupid, 
not    an    uncultivated,    not     an    unzealous 
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man,  have  remained  a  curate,  a  locum 
tenens.  I  own  I  feel  it  hard.  I  can  gener- 
ally rise  above  my  misfortunes,  but  occa- 
sionally they  threaten  to  overv^helm  me.' 

Graham    was    irresistibly    reminded    of 
Mr  Micawber. 

*  You  may  suppose  that  only  dire 
necessity  has  ever  induced  me  to  take 
such  pupils  as,  alone,  I  have  been  able 
to  hear  of.  Life  has,  I  assure  you,  been 
no  bed  of  roses.* 

Graham  murmured  some  sympathy. 
He  could  not  be  hard  on  the  shabby, 
broken-down  man,  though  his  common- 
sense  told  him  that  the  evil  fortunes,  of 
which  he  complained,  were  many  of  them 
of  his  own  making.  He  was  sorry  for  him, 
independently  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
Gwen's  father ;  yet  all  the  while  he  knew 
that    only    a    miracle    could    have    made 
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the  Rev.  William  Lane  a  self-respecting, 
sincere,  and  entirely  upright  character. 
He  went  on  in  an  exuberance  of  pathos, 
which  he  really  somewhat  enjoyed. 

*  When  I  came  here,  though  only 
temporarily,  I  almost  hoped  against 
hope,  for  a  season,  however  brief,  of 
peace  and  calm.  But  troubles  and  cares 
have  followed  me  here.  Struo^ele  as  I 
may,  I  cannot  make  my  small  income 
equal  to  my  needs.  I  am  in  a  difficulty 
now^  and  I  was  meditating  whether  I 
could  bring  myself  to  trespass  on  your 
goodness  to  ask  your  help  ;  but  since 
you  are  leaving  us  again — ' 

'  That  does  not  matter,  sir  ;  I  shall  be 
happy  to  help   you  in  any  way   I   can.' 

'  You  are  too  kind  ! '  Mr  Lane  cried, 
seizing  and  wringing  his  hand  in  his 
excited,   theatrical   way,   which  only  made 
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Graham  feel  uncomfortable.  *  There's  a 
sincerity  about  your  offer  I  feel  I  can 
trust.  You  embolden  me  to  make  my 
request  for  a  small  loan.' 

'  Certainly,'  the  other  said,  briefly  but 
directly.  *  I  will  lend  you  any  sum  you 
may  happen  to  want.' 

Mr  Lane's  whole  countenance  glowed 
with  rapturous  gratitude.  He  could 
hardly  believe  his  ears. 

'  Thank  you,  thank  you !  But  as  to 
Interest — security — ' 

'  I  don't  care  about  interest,  and  I 
will  take  your  word  as  security  for  re- 
payment, whenever  convenient,  at  any 
time,  or,'  he  added  awkwardly,  '  at  no 
time,  if  you  please.' 

Mr  Lane  was  almost  bewildered  by 
this  astonishing  munificence.  He  stam- 
mered   out     some    incoherent     words    of 
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thanks  with  real  tears  of  relief  and  of 
gratitude  In  his  light  grey  eyes. 

'  Would  two  hundred  pounds  be  too 
much  ?  '  he  faltered,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  inspired  to  ask  much  more 
than  he  had  intended. 

'Not  at  all,'  Graham  answered 
steadily.  '  I  will  write  you  a  cheque 
on  my  London  bankers  before   I  go.' 

The  world  looked  for  the  moment 
almost  rosy  to  Mr  Lane.  Two  hundred 
pounds  meant  an  enormous  relief  to 
him.  He  could  pay  the  clamorous 
butcher,  the  draper  who  had  passed 
from  civility  to  haitteztr,  he  could  buy 
a  new  clerical  suit,  he  could  do  twenty 
agreeable  things.  He  could  have  fallen 
on  Graham's  neck  if  he  had  not  been 
restrained  by  public  usage  and  a  public 
road.       The    young    squire    cut    short    all 
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his  thanks  and  his  tearful,  ecclesiastical 
blessings,  with  hasty  embarrassment. 
Mr  Lane  could  not  guess  how  he  had 
found  a  relief  to  his  pain  In  helping 
him,  and  through  him,  perhaps.  In- 
directly, his  poor  little  Gweneth. 

They  soon  came  to  a  division  of  their 
ways,   Mr  Lane  having  to  return  home. 

'  Won't  you  come  In  to  tea  ? '  he 
asked,  still  clinging  to  his  benefactor, 
'and  say  good  -  bye  to  them  all  In 
person  ? ' 

'  No — no  thank  you,'  Graham  an- 
swered hastily,  catching  up  one  word 
with  another  In  a  confusion  of  manner, 
which  puzzled  Mr  Lane.  '  It  Is  Impos- 
sible ;  I  am  too  busy.  I — I  am — sorry, 
but  I  can't.  You'll  wish  them  all  good- 
bye. You'll  say,'  he  paused,  vainly 
searching    his    mind    for    some    Indefinite 
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messao^e  which  mieht  remind  Gwen 
how  much  he  cared  for  her.  '  You'll 
say,  I  hope — I  hope — I  may  be  back 
before  long.  If  I'm  not,  I  sha'n't  for- 
get Erdley,  nor  all  of  you.  And  please 
tell  my  friend  Madge  that  I've  left 
orders  about  her  rides.  Thomas  will 
bring  Johnny  round  any  fine  day.  If  he 
forgets,  send  for  him.  You'll  wish  them 
all  good-bye  for  me,  and  give  them 
my — my  kindest  regards.  Mrs  Lane, 
Miss — Miss  Gwen — Miss  Ettie — I'm 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to — to  see  them. 
Good-bye,  I'll  send  round  the  note  this 
evening  when  the  servants  go  to 
church.' 

He  pressed  the  clergyman's  hand 
till  he  would  have  cried  out  if  he 
had  not  remembered  the  two  hun- 
dred  pounds    received.      An    overflowing 
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burst  of  affectionate  fervour,  and  they 
parted. 

'  He's  very  odd  In  manner,'  Mr 
Lane  reflected,  as  he  paced  joyfully 
along,  'but  a  good  fellow,  a  good 
fellow.  Is  there  anything  In  Ettie  ? 
but  if  so,  he'd  never  be  off  again 
without  speaking.  No,  I  fear  that's 
no  go ;  but  this  loan  Is  a  solid  good. 
Perhaps  It's  the  turn  of  the  tide.' 

Accordingly,  the  Lane  family  were 
astonished  by  the  return  of  its  head 
in  jubilant  spirits,  though  he  had  gone 
out  In  the  lowest  possible.  They 
were  used  to  ups  and  downs ;  but  this 
was  extreme  and  unaccountable.  He  con- 
fided the  cause  to  his  wife  alone,  exulting 
over  Brooke-Graham's  extraordinary  gener- 
osity. To  the  others  he  simply  repeated 
Graham's  message  in  a  modified  form. 
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'  Off  to  town  a^ain ! '  Ettle  cried 
pouting.  '  Depend  on  it,  there's  some 
attraction  there.' 

No  one  noticed  Gwen's  deep  flush, 
which,  vanishing,  left  her  paler  than 
ever.  She  was  in  a  dim  part  of  the 
room,  listening  with  feverish  eagerness 
to  the  meagre  details,  w^hich  meant  so 
much  to  her. 

'Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  either, 
Ettie,'  Mr  Lane  went  on,  with  no 
diminution  of  his  complacency.  '  I 
wish  hini  joy  of  his  choice,  whoever 
she  may  be.      He's  a  splendid  fellow.' 

'  Why,  in  what  way  ? '  Ettie  asked 
sharply,  still  pouting.  '  I  don't  see 
anything  so  wonderful  in  him,  and 
you  usedn't  to.' 

'  My  dear,  don't  be  pert,'  her 
father    returned,     with    unusual    severity. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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'  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr 
Brooke-Graham. ' 

'  So  have   I,'   Madge  said  gravely. 

Ettie  laughed  scornfully  at  '  that  child's  ' 
airs  of  wisdom. 

Her  father  again  interposed. 

*  Madge  has  every  cause  to  like 
and  to  be  grateful  to  him  ;  don't  deride 
her  for  it.  He  has  been  most  kind 
to  her,  and  continues  his  kindness. 
You  are  to  go  on  with  your  rides, 
Madgie.' 

'  Am  I  ? '  the  child  cried  with  eager 
pleasure,  which  faded  into  a  look  of 
regret.  *  But       I       had       rather      Mr 

Brooke  -  Graham  did  not  go  away. 
He  is  better  even  than  dear  little 
Johnny.' 

Gwen  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
she     could     bear     no     more.        At     first 
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she  wondered  what  had  caused  this 
unusual  effusion  of  praise  from  her 
father,  then  she  guessed  the  reason, 
and  her  euess  ea-ve  her  a  new 
pain,  different,  but  keen.  He  had 
been  borrowing  from  him.  Graham 
had  been  glad  to  help  him  for  her 
sake.  She,  who  had  brought  him 
nothing  but  trouble.  She  was  con- 
firmed in  this  belief  by  seeing  a 
letter,  in  Graham's  handwriting,  on  the 
hall  table,  which  her  father,  looking 
rather  confused,  snatched  up  and  put 
in   his   pocket. 

Oh,  how  hard  life  was  to  bear 
just  then  ;  and  she  had  no  hope, 
poor  child,  of  any  happier  one 
that  might  come.  She  lay  awake 
with  her  heavy  heart,  long  after 
everyone  slept  in  the  silent  house. 
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No  man,  perhaps,  had  ever  entered  a  place 
and  left  it  after  so  short  a  time  with  more 
widely  different  feelings  than  Graham 
Brooke-Graham  brought  with  him  and 
took  away  from  Erdley  that  January  morn- 
ing. From  vague  hope  and  definite  elation 
ringing  the  changes  to  positive  certainty 
and  bliss,  then  down  to  settled  yet  rest- 
less wretchedness — a  mood  which  dared 
not  discount  the  future,  and  hated  the 
present,  so  low  had  he  fallen,  as  the 
train    went    slowly     puffing    out    of    the 

little,    out-of-the-way    station,    which    was 
52 
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the  first  step  into  a  larger  world.  He 
had  to  affect  his  usual  manner,  to 
answer  with  a  show  of  heartiness,  when 
he  was  accosted  by  the  few  people  he 
met  —  few,  but  all  of  them  already 
familiar  to  him,  and  inquisitive  about 
him.  At  Erdley  everybody  saw  and 
knew  who  travelled  by  train,  what 
amount  of  luo^oraore  he  took,  where  he 
was  going,  and,  generally,  his  business 
in  movinor  about  at  all.  There  was 
none  of  the  merciful  indifference  of 
the  crowd,  which  draws  a  veil  between 
an  unhappy  soul  and  the  pity  or  con- 
tempt, which  are  both  hateful  to  it  in 
certain  black  times  of  life  ;  which  makes 
it  possible  to  carry  a  bleeding  heart 
within  one  without  anybody  being 
aware  of  the  fact.  The  heartlessness 
of    the    rushing,    jostling    mob    of    great 
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cities,  is  painful  in  some  moods,  but 
infinitely  helpful  in  others.  Graham 
chafed  to-day  at  the  small,  gossiping 
kindliness,  which  had  struck  him  as 
agreeable  when  he  first  knew  the  little 
place  and  was  tranquil  in  his  own 
mind.  The  aspect  of  the  country,  too, 
was  as  much  changed,  externally,  as 
he  was  in  thought,  since  the  glowing, 
golden,  September  day,  when  he  first 
looked  upon  it.  Then  the  distant 
hills,  clothed  with  richly  tinted  foliage, 
which  set  them  off  as  a  costly  and  be- 
coming dress  does  beauty,  were  faintly 
bright,  shimmering  blue,  which  has 
such  a  delicious  suggestiveness  of  fair, 
unseen  haunts  of  peace ;  the  foreground 
was  touched  in  with  gay  tints  by  the 
warm,  afternoon,  autumnal  light ;  the 
little      children      played      and       shouted 
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in  the  cottage  gardens,  which  boasted 
many  a  late  flower,  common  enough, 
but  as  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  the  most 
expensive  blossom.  Now  the  drear  grey 
of  winter  replaced  the  blue  and  gold, 
there  was  the  same  neutral  tint  on  the 
hills,  the  stripped  and  shivering  trees, 
the  fields,  the  deserted  gardens,  where 
the  children  no  longer  cared  to  linger, 
and  a  few  wilted  cabbages  took  the 
place  of  hollyhocks  and  dahlias.  There 
was  no  promise  of  brighter  days,  no 
feeling  of  spring  to  make  the  dreariness 
and  cold  bearable— death,  decay  and 
sorrow  brooded  over  everything,  the 
very  cocks,  those  cheerfullest  of 
creatures,  crowed  sadly ;  and  a  robin 
on  a  hollybush  sang  the  most  sorrow- 
fully tender  lament  for  all  things  bright 
and    fair.       Sitting    in    the    corner,    with 
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his  paper  lying  untouched  beside  him, 
Graham  looked  back  over  the  place 
he  had  learned  to  know  with  a  dull 
ache  at  his  heart,  which  was  no  easier 
to  bear  when,  after  changing  at  the 
junction,  he  could  no  longer  identify 
every  spot  and  bring  some  memory 
to  bear  on  it.  Change  of  scene  did 
not  mean  change  of  idea  ;  his  mind  dwelt, 
with  obstinate  persistence,  on  the  few 
days  which  had  passed  since  he  traversed 
this  line,  on  Gwen's  secret  and  Gwen's 
despair. 

'  I  meant  to  have  done  her  so  much 
good — to  have  made  all  the  rest  of  her 
life  so  bright — that  she  should  forget 
the  sadness  of  her  childhood.  I  meant 
to  have  given  her  happiness,  and  this  is 
what  it  all  comes  to !  That  she  would 
really  be  less  unhappy   if   she    had    never 
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known  me  ;  that  instead  of  doing  her  any 
good,  both  she  and  I  are  in  this  hope- 
less state.  Yes,  hopeless.  I  see  no  way 
out  of  it — it  is  all  bad  together — bad 
enough,  God  knows,  for  me  to  leave 
her  to  her  fate,  and  to  go  away  with  a 
longing  for  her  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  and 
never  satisfy ;  but  worse  for  her,  poor 
darling,  with  no  one  strong  enough  or  kind 
enough  to  help  her  through,  if  not  out  of 
the  horrible  net  she  has  made  for  herself. 
Poor  little  Gwen !  when  I  remember  that 
look  in  her  eyes  when  we  parted,  I  could 
knock  my  brains  out  against  that  window 
in  sheer  despair  ! ' 

He  tried  sometimes  to  fancy  that  the 
marriage  might  be  put  on  one  side, 
quietly,  without  scandal,  with  mutual 
agreement  ;  that  it  might  be  proved  to 
be    no    binding    tie,    but    just      the    rash. 
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reckless  action  of  a  couple  of  foolish 
children,  which  the  law  would  laugh  to 
scorn.  As  soon  as  he  got  to  town  he 
would  interview  a  first-rate  lawyer.  If 
this  were  his  opinion,  he  would  write 
at  once,  and  strongly,  telling  the  whole 
truth  to  Gwen's  father,  and  offering 
himself  to  her  when  all  was  settled. 
He  smiled  a  dull,  cynical  smile,  as  he 
thought  Mr  Brooke  -  Graham  of  Erdley 
would  strike  Mr  Lane  as  a  more  de- 
sirable son-in-law  than  Fred  Hollingford 
with  his  tolerable  income  but  unsettled 
character  and  position.  That  would  be 
the  consideration  to  weigh  with  the 
Rev.  William  Lane,  though  he  would, 
no  doubt,  make  a  great  display  of  sen- 
timent and  consideration  for  Gwen  in 
the  matter.  Yet  even  this  possible 
solution,    which    he    could    not    feel    pro- 
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bable,  had  its  dark  and  uncomfortable 
side.  The  talk,  the  publicity  that  must 
follow,  the  painful  position  in  which 
they  would  place  Gwen,  when  her  poor, 
discreditable  secret  had  to  be  known 
by  people  who  would  make  no  allow- 
ances, would  have  no  sympathy.  The 
chorus  of  comments  from  the  Erdley 
people  who  did  not  like  her  as  it  was 
— the  '  I  told  you  so's  ; '  'I  always 
thought  there  was  something  strange 
and  underhand  about  her,'  etc.,  etc. 
The  trouble  and  pain  through  which 
she  would  have  to  struggle  before  he 
could  even  begin  to  make  her  happy. 
Fred's  possible  noisy  claims,  the  whole 
array  of  circumstances,  the  ruthless  ex- 
posure of  it  all.  No  one  could  hate  the 
thoughts  of  this  more  than  the  proud, 
upright,    slightly    reserved    young    fellow 
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who  had  kept  himself  all  his  life 
out  of  scandals  and  compromising  posi- 
tions from  sheer  detestation  of  dirt  and 
commonness,  which  characterised  his 
whole  career.  He  loved  Gvven  too 
much,  and  pitied  her  too  intensely  to 
be  able  to  feel  bitterness  towards  her. 
He  preferred  to  blame  destiny,  her 
bringing  up,  her  surroundings,  her 
parents,  anything  or  anybody  rather 
than  her  ;  but  there  was  a  distinct  mix- 
ture of  anger  and  bitterness  with  grief 
in  his  heart  that  made  the  whole  situa- 
tion more  intolerable. 

The  train  whizzed  in  from  Oldfield 
Junction,  past  a  few  quiet  stations,  and 
was  nearing  the  small  market  -  town  of 
Grayley.  Graham  was  alone  in  his 
first-class  smoking  compartment,  to- 
wards   the    end    of   a    rather    longr   train. 
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He  was  almost  oblivious  now  of  time 
and  anything  outside  of  his  own  gloomy 
thoughts.  He  lay  back,  not  even  caring 
to  smoke,  staring  blankly  at  the 
opposite  wall,  when  a  shrill  whistle, 
rising  to  a  shriek,  struck  on  his  ear ; 
but  this  would  have  caused  him  no 
sensation  had  it  not  been  followed 
almost  instantly  by  a  series  of  shocks. 
The  train  was  turning  a  sharp  curve — 
it  ran  just  then  with  steep  banks  on 
either  side — there  was  a  jar,  a  quiver, 
a  violent  shattering  sort  of  concussion, 
then  the  scream  of  fifty  voices  and  a 
curious  stoppage.  One  down  train  had 
passed  Gray  ley  some  minutes,  when 
something  on  the  line  had  thrown 
part  of  it  off  the  rails.  The  engine  and 
some  three  carriasres  had  fallen  over 
the    embankment,    the    rest    had    stopped 
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across  the  line,  and  the  train,  in  which 
Graham  travelled,  in  turning  the  curve, 
had  only  just  stopped  short  of  smash- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  London 
train.  As  it  was  no  one  was  seriously 
hurt  in  the  up  train,  but  there  was 
great  damage  done  to  the  other,  and 
the  bank  was  already  strewn  with 
broken  carriages,  luggage,  the  fragments 
of  the  engine,  and  by  groaning,  strug- 
gling, and  terrified  passengers.  The 
engine  -  driver  lay  dead  amongst  the 
debris.  One  or  two  passengers  were 
dreadfully  injured.  For  the  moment  a 
sort  of  paralysis  seemed  to  hold  all  the 
rest,  and  no  one  yet  knew  exactly 
what  had  happened,  nor  the  extent  of 
the  injury  done.  Almost  immediately, 
however,  on  the  arrival  and  sudden 
stoppage   of    the    up    train,    a    spasm    of 
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active  exertion  succeeded  the  first  shock 
of  terrified  inertia.  The  guards  and 
men  passengers,  who  felt  themselves 
safe  and  unharmed,  jumped  out,  and 
hurried  along  the  bit  of  line  and  the 
embankment  which  was  the  field  of 
disaster.  The  wounded  and  dead  were 
raised,  and  preparations  were  made, 
after  stopping  traffic  on  the  line,  to 
take  the  injured  at  once  to  Grayley. 
Fortunately,  it  was  barely  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  off,  and  there  were  hotels  and 
hospitals  to  receive  all. 

Graham  was  out  with  the  first ;  the 
change  of  idea,  and  the  necessity  for 
prompt  and  decided  action,  were  welcome 
to  him,  and  a  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  his  miserable  reflections.  As  he 
found  his  way  on  to  the  littered  em- 
bankment, which  was  strewn  with  debris 
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and  with  people,  he  stumbled  over 
something,  and  was  thrown  on  to  a 
portmanteau.  When  he  raised  himself, 
he  started  with  a  chill  at  his  heart,  for, 
confronting-  him,  in  big  black  letters, 
he  saw  a  name  which  chimed  in  with 
his  previous  thoughts  so  strangely,  that 
he  almost  believed  himself  to  be 
dreaming. 

*  F.  L.  Hollingford '  was  the  name. 
The  portmanteau  was  one  which  had 
evidently  seen  travel,  and  had  the  ship's 
label  still  on  its  side,  half  effaced  by 
another. 

*Good   God,    it's    Fred    Hollingford's ! ' 

He  did  not  know  he  said  the  words 
aloud  till  a  voice  close  to  him  repeated 
in  a  surprised  tone, — 

'  Fred  Hollinof ford's  !  And  what  have 
you  to  do  with  that  ? ' 
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Graham  turned  sharp  round  to  the 
speaker,  a  young  man  wrapped  from 
neck  to  heels  in  a  great  fur-lined  over- 
coat, who  half  sat,  half  lay,  close  to  his 
feet. 

He  stared  at  him  mutely,  recognising 
with  sickening  certainty  the  young, 
rather  handsome,  shallow  face,  the  light 
grey  eyes,  and  red  -  brown  moustache, 
concealing  the  full  -  lipped  mouth  he 
remembered,  and  had  lately  been  think- 
ing of  so  perpetually,  and  with  so  much 
distaste. 

'Why,'  Hollingford  continued  in  a 
puzzled  voice,  '  I  seem  to  know  your 
face  somehow.  Now  you  appear  to  know 
me.     What  the  dickens  is  your  name  ? ' 

*  My  name  was  Brooke  when  I  knew  you; 
it's  Brooke-Graham  now,'  the  other  said,  in 
short,  quick  syllables.     *  Are  you  hurt  ? ' 

VOL.  III.  E 
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*  Brooke — Brooke  ?  Let  me  see.  Oh, 
I  remember  now !  We  were  chumming 
together  out  there,  you  were  on  your 
travels.  Odd  enough  our  tumbhng  across 
each  other  now  like  this.' 

Yes,  odd  enough !  But  Brooke- 
Graham  could  not  see  any  amusement 
in  the  chance. 

*  Ay,  I'm  hurt  somewhere,  I  don't 
rightly  know  where,  except  that  my 
leg's  broken  near  the  ankle,  I  heard 
that  go.  I  was  just  flung  out  of  my 
carriage  on  to  the  bank  like  a  bag 
of  wheat.  It's  a  wonder  I'm  not  killed. 
I  fancy  there's  a  rib  or  two  broken,  and 
I'm  all  cut  about  and  bruised — jarred  to 
pieces.  Can  you  get  me  up,  old  fellow  ? 
With  my  stick  and  a  grip  at  your  arm 
I  might  make  a  shift  to  reach  one  of 
those     carriages,     and     be     a    bit    more 
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comfortable.  Of  course,  after  this,  I 
must  stjp  at  Grayley.  I  shan't  feel 
very  fit  for  a  day  or  two.' 

He  struggled,  groaning,  with  Graham's 
help,  on  to  one  foot,  and  leant  against 
him,  trembling  with  the  exertion  and 
the  pain.  Graham  silently  took  out  his 
flask  and  gave  him  some  whisky.  He 
was  as  pale  as  death. 

'  You  can't  walk  anyhow,'  he  said. 
*  Here's  someone  will  help  me  carry  you.' 

When  the  two  men  raised  young 
Hollingford  in  a  scientific  manner  Gra- 
ham had  learnt  in  dealing  before  with  the 
wounded,  he  was  on  the  point  of  faint- 
ing, but  when  laid  on  the  cushion  of 
the  carriage  Graham  had  left,  and  given 
more  whisky,  a  little  trace  of  colour  came 
back.  One  of  two  doctors,  who  hap- 
pened  to   be    travelling,    and    who   were 
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taking   stock   of   the   injured    passengers, 
jumped  In  to  look  at  him. 

*  Ha!  lee  broken — rib  or  two — shaken — 
so  on — not  very  serious,  I  should  say. 
They're  going  to  get  one  or  two  coaches 
on  with  the  wounded  to  Grayley,  and 
he  had  better  go  there.' 

*Yes,  to  the  George  Hotel — not  an 
infernal  hospital,'   HoUingford  said  feebly. 

His  hand  grasped  Graham's  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  looked  at  him  in  a  con- 
fiding, boyish  sort  of  way,  which  some- 
how cut  into  his  heart. 

*  You  II  come  along  with  me,  Brooke, 
won't  you,  there's  a  good  fellow  ?  I 
don't  want  to  be  left  to  strangers — 
it's  a  what  d'ye  call  it? — a  providence 
our  meeting  just  now.' 

Graham  shuddered.  A  providence  ? 
A    mockery !      The    fates    were    playing 
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with  him  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse.  That 
he,  of  all  men,  with  his  heart  full  of 
love  for  Gwen,  and  burning  despair  at 
leaving  her  like  this,  should  be  thus 
forced  into  the  position  of  good  Samari- 
tan to  the  very  fellow  who — he  could 
not  bear  even  to  himself  to  add — who 
was  her  husband. 

Hollingford  went  on  in  the  thick- 
voiced,  rapid,  foolish  sort  of  way,  which 
recalled  Graham's  early  sensations  about 
him,  and  confirmed  the  idea  of  his  want 
of  culture  and  judgment,  which  his  whole 
bearinof  carried  out. 

*  You  will  stay  and  help  me  through 
the  first  grind  of  the  whole  confounded 
business,  won't  you?  It  is  so  unpleasant 
to  be  thrown  on  one's  beam-ends  with- 
out a  chum  to  stick  on  to.  You're  not 
in   a  desperate  hurry  to  get  on,  I  hope  ? ' 
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'  N — no,  not  so  very  great.' 

'  Going  to  town,   I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'Ah,  I  found  London  particularly- 
beastly  ;  pea  -  soup  -  fog,  dirt,  slush, 
row — began  to  wish  I'd  kept  out  of 
England;  so  I  thought  I'd  come  down 
and  make  a  rather  important  visit  in 
the  country  that  was  on  my  mind,' 

He  laughed  a  short,  conscious  single 
rap  laugh,  staring  at  Graham  as  he 
broke  off  abruptly,  as  if  he  expected  him 
to  ask  for  an  explanation.  Graham 
did  not,  however ;  instead,  he  hastily 
asked  whether  Hollingford  were  quite 
easy,  whether  his  injured  leg  hurt  him, 
and  so  on.  He  dreaded,  unspeakably, 
the  narrative  which  he  was  quite  sure 
the  garrulous,  unsensitive,  young  fellow 
was  perfectly  willing  to  give. 
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*  Oh ,  yes,  thanks  ;  Ynx  as  easy  as 
anyone  In  such  a  condition  of  general 
smash  could  be  ;  you've  quite  a  medical 
sort  of  knack  with  you.  Where  are 
you    hailing"    from  ?  ' 

*  From — from   Erdley.' 

Graham  for  a  moment  hesitated,  but 
he  felt  it  useless  to  keep  back  the  fact 
which  Hollingford  must  hear  sooner  or 
later,  of  his  acquaintanceship  with  the 
Lanes.  Any  reserve  on  that  point  might 
lead  to  suspicions  most  to  be  avoided 
at  present. 

'  From  Erdley !  Great  Scott !  how, 
rummy !  Why,  it's  there  I  was  bound 
when  this  devilish  accident  bowled  me 
over.  If  things  don't  turn  out  queer!  I 
say,  d'ye  know  a  parson  there,  name  of 
Lane  ?  not  the  regular  boss,  you  know, 
a    sort    of    stop-gap.       A     shabby,    little 
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fellow,  with  a  look  of  being  down  on 
his  luck,  but  pretty  self-confident  too  ; 
rather   clever  in  his  way  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  know  him.  He's  doing  duty 
for   the   vicar,    who's    invalided.' 

'  That's  the  chap.  He's  always 
going  in  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Know 
the  family  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

For  the  life  of  him,  Graham  could 
not  have  dragged  out  a  word  beyond 
the  curt,    dry  monosyllable. 

'  He — he's   got   daughters,   hasn't   he  ?  ' 

He  looked  so  self-conscious,  and 
knowing,  that  Graham  felt  as  if  he  could 
have  strangled  him.      He     only  nodded. 

'  Yes,  I  know ;  I  was  a  pupil  of  his 
once,  some  years  ago — lived  in  his  house, 
in  fact  I  —  good  Lord  —  that  shunt, 
how    it    hurt    me !        I    say,     I'm    worse 
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than   I  thought.       Brooke,  old  fellow,  the 
whisky.     Oh !  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die.' 

A  clammy  dew  of  torture  had  gathered 
on  his  contracted  forehead  ;  the  dead 
pallor  of  growing  faintness  looked  strange 
and  shocking  over  the  sunburnt  skin. 
Graham  was  moved  to  compassion.  The 
situation  was  unbearable ;  the  boy  was 
objectionable  to  him  ;  but,  after  all, 
he  was  a  boy,  full  of  the  foolish 
abandon  and  self-interest  of  his  age — 
good-natured,  trusting,  and  in  pain.  He 
could  not  refuse  to  help  him,  to  sympa- 
thise, to  try  and  alleviate  the  suffering 
which  the  slow  movement  of  the  train, 
which  was  now  set  cautiously  in  motion 
to  take  the  wounded  on  to  Grayley, 
caused  him,  in  every  jarred  and  shaken 
muscle.  He  did  not  believe  that  Fred 
was  greatly,   or   seriously   injured  ;   but    it 
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was  certain  that  he  was  enough  so  to 
be  in  temporary  agony,  and  fortitude 
was  not  his  strong  point.  He  cried  out 
like  a  child  at  every  fresh  access  of 
pain,  and  when  he  was  got  to  bed  in 
a  big,  old-fashioned  room  in  the  George, 
the  doctor  was  making  a  thorough  exa- 
mination, and  had  set  his  leg.  He 
insisted  on  Graham's  being  present,  he 
made  him  promise  to  stay  with  him  till 
they  saw  how  he  was  going  on,  and  till 
some  friends  got  to  him.  Graham 
yielded  to  the  cruel  force  of  the  situa- 
tion. If  he  could  have  reconciled  his 
conscience  to  it,  he  would  have  refused 
the  urgent  entreaty,  which  grew  piteous 
when  the  doctor  '  hurt  him,  '  as  he 
moaned  out  like  a  child ;  but  he  could 
not,  and  he  stayed — though  it  was  the 
most     ingeniously-devised    torture    which 
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any  harpy  could  have  put  upon  him. 
The  doctor  made  his  report  to  him  with 
the  brisk,  satisfied  air  of  one  who  has 
secured  a  good,  long,  lucrative,  unex- 
pected attendance. 

'  Oh,  he's  not  badly  hurt ;  he'll  get 
as  right  as  possible  with  care  and 
nursing.  Simple  fracture  of  tibia,  one 
rib  broken ;  bruises,  of  course — lots  of 
bruises ;  one  or  two  cuts ;  a  good  deal 
shaken,  but  nothing  to  cause  anxiety. 
I'll  send  a  nurse  in  ;  he'll  want  care  for 
a  few  weeks — skilled  care.  He  may 
just  as  well  stay  here  a  bit,  and  have 
his  friends  down.  Comfortable  hotel, 
this ;  one  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
sort.  Our  patient  has  got  ample 
means,  I  conclude,  from — from  his  ap- 
pearance ? ' 

The     expensive,     fur  -  lined     coat,     the 
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rather  unusual  display  of  trinkets,  and 
the  look  of  the  luggage,  had  told  Dr 
Payne  a  flattering  tale. 

'  I  believe  so,'  Graham  answered 
shortly ;  '  but  I'm  not  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr  Hollingford's.  I  knew 
him  a  year  or  so  ago  in  India,  slightly ; 
and  we  met  by  chance — he  in  the 
down,   I  in  the  up-train.' 

'  Bless  me ;  what  a  singular  coinci- 
dence !  Very  fortunate  for  Mr  Holling- 
ford.  It's  always  pleasant  to  have  a 
friend  at  such  times.  Well,  he's  as 
comfortable  now  as  anyone  could 
expect  after  such  a  nasty  affair.  There 
are  two  men  killed — the  engine-driver 
and  another ;  one  dying,  and  five  or 
six  more  very  badly  hurt ;  but  Mr 
Hollingford  will  do  well — very  well,  I 
have  no  doubt.     He  mustn't   talk  much  ; 
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must  keep  quiet,  and  have  slops  to- 
day. He'll  be  better  to-morrow,  only 
stiff  enough.' 

'I — I'd  better  not  see  him  again 
to-day  ? '  Graham  asked  eagerly — long- 
ing for  this  relief,  for  however  short 
a  time. 

*  Well,  you  may,  if  he  wants,  you 
know ;  but  don't  let  him  chatter.  I'll 
look  in  again  before  night  and  give 
him  a  sleeping  -  draught  ;  he's  badly 
shaken,  of  course,  and  no  wonder — no 
wonder  !     Good-day  for  the  present.' 

He  bowed  himself  away,  leaving 
Graham  wondering  dully  whether  or 
not  he  had  been  brute  enough  to  wish 
that  Hollinofford  had  been  killed  out- 
right. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Graham  had  hoped  to  pass  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  such  poor  peace  as  circum- 
stances would  allow  of — at  any  rate,  with- 
out undergoing  the  ordeal  of  Hollingford's 
confidences,  which  he  felt  impending. 
Even  this  was  not  allowed  him.  Shortly 
after  Dr  Payne's  departure,  he  re- 
ceived an  urgent  message,  through  the 
nurse,  who  was  now  installed,  to  beg 
him  to  go  up  and  see  Mr  Hollingford, 
who  wanted  to  consult  him  about  some- 
thing. 

'  Ought    I    to   go  ? '   he   asked,    hesitat- 
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ing  and  eyeing  the  nurse's  calm,  impas- 
sive face  as  if  she  were  an  oracle. 
*  Dr  Payne  seemed  to  think  Mr  Hol- 
lingford  ought  not  to  talk  much,  he 
might  get  excited — ' 

The  nurse  smiled. 

'  You  won't  stop  Mr  HolHngford,  talk- 
ing, sir,  whatever  you  do  or  don't  do. 
He  rattles  on  the  whole  time ;  he  talk 
to  me  if  there's  no  one  else.  If  I  slip 
out,  I  hear  him  fidgeting  and  breaking 
out  to  himself  He's  a  very  restless, 
lively  young  gentleman.' 

*  Is  he  feverish  ?  ' 

'  Not  particularly — a  little  ;  that's  natu- 
ral enough.  I'm  afraid,  sir,  if  you  doftt 
go  in,  he'll  fret  and  bother  himself  so 
much  that  it  will  do  him  more  harm 
than  talking  to  you.  You  can  try  and 
soothe  him.' 
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She  was  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact,  serene 
person  herself,  and  looked  approvingly 
at  Graham's  set,  firm  face,  with  his 
air  of  self-contained  strength ;  she  liked 
a  man  who  had  that  appearance  of  self- 
reliant  resolution ;  she  already  treated 
her  patient  with  indulgent,  kindly  con- 
tempt, as  a  *  poor,  weak  sort  of  boy.' 

'  Well,   I'll  go  up.' 

Graham's  spirit  groaned,  but  he  spoke 
calmly  enough.  Life,  at  present,  was 
made  up  of  endurance,  of  tortures  greater 
or  smaller.  He  knew  what  was  coming, 
and  braced  himself  to  the  effort. 

Fred  burst  out  as  soon  as  Graham 
was  beside  him,  not  particularly  caring 
whether  or  no  Nurse  Edwards  heard 
what  he  had  to  say.  He  was  rather 
flushed,  his  glancing,  restless,  grey  eyes 
were      a     little      feverishly     dilated,      he 
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fluttered    his     hands    about,    and    talked 
fast  and  incessantly. 

*  Look  here,  Brooke,  I've  got  some- 
thing very  odd,  deuced  odd,  to  tell  you 
— something  that'll  surprise  you  very 
much.  I've  my  reasons  for  telling  you, 
too  ;  besides,  I  feel  really  chummy  with 
you,  just  because  of  my  having  known 
you  before,  and  your  turning  up  in  this 
odd  sort  of  way  when  I  was  want- 
ing a  friend  most  confoundedly,  and 
partly,  too,  because  you  come  from 
Erdley  of  all  places,  and  know  my — 
the  Lanes,  old  friends  of  mine,  very 
particular  friends.  Jove !  how  rum  it  all 
is  —  the  very  rummest  set  out,  coin 
cidences  with  a  vengeance !  from  just 
tumbling  over  me  like  that  by  the 
merest  chance — I  never  did  know  any- 
thing so  rum.' 

VOL.  III.  F 
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'  You  oughtn't  to  talk  so  much,  Hol- 
lingford,'  Graham  put  In,  trying  to  speak 
easily  ;  *  you'll  do  yourself  harm.' 

'  Oh,  that's  rot !  I'm  bruised  and 
in  pain  all  over,  and  a  bit  queer 
naturally ;  but  there's  nothing  wrong 
with  my  head.  How  can  talking  hurt  ? 
besides,  it's  important  —  I  must  tell  you 
all  about  it,  for  I  want  you  to  send 
for  someone — for  some  friends,  at  Erdley 
too,  oddly  enough,  the  people  I  was 
going  down  to  see  when  the  train  col- 
lided.' 

*  Did  they  expect  you  ? '  Graham 
asked  coolly  enough ;  *  will  they  be 
anxious  ? ' 

'  No ;  I  wrote  to  say  I  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  should  turn  up  some  time  or 
other,  but  not  a  word  of  when.  In 
fact,  if   London   hadn't  been   so    beastly, 
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I  shouldn't  have  hurried  so.  No, 
they'll  not  be  anxious ;  If  they  hear  of 
the  accident,  they  wouldn't  think  of 
me  being  In  It.  But  I  thought, 
somehow — I  felt  a  bit  soft-hearted — one 
does,  you  know,  when  one's  bad ;  I 
thought,  I'd  like  to  have  someone 
about  me  who'd  care  a  bit — I — I  was 
spooney  on  one  of  those  Lane  girls  ;  In 
fact,  she — I — ' 

He  stopped,  cleared  his  throat,  laughed 
a  nervous  laugh,  and  rolled  his  head 
about,  as  If  to  avoid  Graham's  eyes. 

*  You'll  think  we  were  ages  too 
young  for  such  nonsense  when  I  was 
at  Lane's.  In  fact,  we  were  very 
young,  mere  boy  and  girl,  and,  I  suppose 
I  was  a  pretty  precocious  sort  of  chap, 
and  she  wasn't  like  a  child;  I'm  not 
very  old  now  to  think  of  being  married — ' 
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He  stopped    short,  Graham    felt    com- 
pelled to  say  slowly,   coldly,  drily, — 
'  And  arx  you  thinking  of  it  ? ' 
Hollingford   laughed    again,   that    odd 
nervous  laugh. 

*  Well,  I  am.  You — you  think  I'm 
rather  drivelling  —  rotting,  perhaps  ;  but 
I'm  in  earnest.  She  was  an  awfully 
pretty — girl.  I  never  have  forgotten  her 
— I — I  want  to  see  her.' 

*  To  see  her  ?     You  mean — ' 

*  I  want  her  to  come  here.  It'll  be 
weeks,  the  doctor  thinks — at  the  very  least 
a  fortnight — before  I  can  think  of  being 
moved,  and,  somehow,  I  don't  relish 
waiting.  Lane  would  bring  her,  I  dare- 
say. She — she  couldn't  very  well  come 
alone,  though — well,  I  don't  know  whether 
I'd  better  go  into  all  that  just  yet.  I 
thought   at   first   of  getting  you   to   tele- 
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graph ;  then  I  thought — no,  there's  no 
such  desperate  hurry.  Writing  will  do. 
I'd  write  myself;  but  the  doctor  says 
I  mustn't  use  my  right  arm  for  a  day 
or  two.  Now  yo7t  know  'em,  you'll 
write  for  me  ?  ' 

Graham  started  back  at  the  proposi- 
tion. It  was  hard  to  bear,  even  in  this 
mood  of  expectation  of  all  hardness. 
Fortunately,  Fred  Hollingford  did  not 
notice  the  start,  and,  as  he  moved  a 
little  out  of  sight,  he  managed  to  keep 
his  voice  calm.  But  to  write,  to  be  the 
bearer  of  such  a  message  to  Given — it 
was  bitter  as  gall ! 

'  To  whom  do  you  want  me  to 
write  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  Well,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  it  had 
better  be  to  the  old  boy  —  more  the 
proper    thing.        I     want     him    to    know 
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what's  happened,  that  I'm  laid  on  my 
beam-ends  here  and  can't  get  on.  I 
want  him  to  bring  her  along — the  elder 
one,  you  know — Gwen.  You  remember 
which  is  which?  Gwen's  my  one — dark, 
pale,  with  awfully  pretty  eyes  and  hair, 
distinguished-looking.  The  other  one  I 
hardly  saw.  I  believe  she's  fair.  What's 
her  name  ? ' 

*  Ettie — Esther — yes,  I  remember  which 
is  which.' 

He  could  almost  have  laughed  a  grim 
little  laugh,  the  unconscious  irony  of  the 
question  struck  him  so  forcibly. 

*You  want  me  to  say  all  that  to  Mr 
Lane?' 

'All  that!  It  ain't  so  much.  Yes, 
please,   if  you  don't  mind.' 

*  If  he  didn't  mind  ! '  How  dense  and 
callous    the  boy  seemed.      Yet,    after  all, 
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how  should  he  guess  he  was  putting 
him  to  torture?  He  was  only  a 
good-natured,  confiding  young  fellow, 
blundering  through  the  world  with  the 
happy  thoughtlessness  of  a  butterfly. 

*  You  expect  she'll  come  ? '  he  asked 
shortly,  standing  with  his  back  to 
Hollingford,  tossing  the  blind  string 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  he  seemed 
to  look  down  into  the  quiet  courtyard 
of  the  inn.  Rather  a  dry,  shutting-up 
sort  of  fellow,  Fred  thought,  but  there 
was  no  one  else  to  talk  to — to  confide  In 
— and  he  always  demanded  an  audience. 
He  laughed  that  foolish,  agitated  little 
laugh  again. 

*  Well,  yes;  I  fancy  she  will,  now  I'm 
laid  up.  She'll  have  a  tender  heart,  per- 
haps, for  auld  lang  syne.  I  haven't  any- 
one   to    come    and    look    after    me,   not    a 
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female  relation  in  the  world  that  I  know 
of,  and  I  don't  care  a  screw  for  my  uncle, 
who  is  the  only  near  one  I  have.  The 
fact  is,  Brooke,  I  may  as  well  make  a 
clean  breast  of  the  whole  thing,  or 
you'll  be  thinking  it  deuced  queer  of 
me  asking  Gwen  to  come.  The  fact 
is,  she's  in  a  sort  of  way,  as  far  as 
going  through  a  ceremony  makes  her — 
my — my  wife.'  He  paused,  expecting 
rather  nervously  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  incredulity.  None  came. 
Graham  made  some  sort  of  incoherent 
comment,  but  he  did  not,  as  Holling- 
ford  expected,  cry  out  on  the  absurdity 
of  the  idea.  If  he  had  not  been  very 
much  absorbed  in  his  own  position  and 
story,  and  rather  dense  by  nature  to 
impressions  with  regard  to  others,  the 
absence    of    surprise    might    have    struck 
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him.  He  went  on  in  his  sHp-shod, 
voluble  way.  '  Yes !  I  know  it  seems 
ridiculous.  I  guess  I  was  a  fool  to 
think  of  going  in  for  such  an  affair  in 
desperate  earnest,  when  I  was  a  mere 
boy ' — he  spoke  with  all  the  dignity  of 
nearly  twenty  -  two  years,  —  '  but  I 
seemed  more  than  my  age,  I  had 
knocked  about  a  good  deal,  and  seen 
something  of  the  world.  It's  true,  upon 
my  honour ;  I  got  a  licence,  managed 
the  whole  set  out,  as  if  I  had  been 
double  the  age,  took  in  the  old  parson 
(who  was  as  blind  as  a  bat  and  a  bit 
of     a     dotard),    and     married     Gweneth 

Lane    in    St  Church,  as   regular   as 

need  be.  There  are  our  names  in  the 
book  —  it  does  seems  a  rum  start, 
I'll  own — Frederick  Lee  Hollingford, 
Gweneth   Mary  Lane,  as   plain   as    print. 
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I  remember  what  a  baby  sort  of  writing 
her's  was — then  the  row  began !  We 
were  collared  by  my  uncle  and  old 
Lane  at  the  door.  Jove !  it  wasn't 
easy  sailing.  Well,  I  was  shipped  off 
to  my  poor  old  grandfather  in  India, 
and  he  was  never  allowed  to  hear  a 
a  whisper  of  it.  I  don't  know  how 
things  might  have  gone  if  he'd  lived, 
but  he's  dead,  poor  old  man,  and  I'm 
my  own  master  now.  I'm  sick  of 
racketing  about ;  if  Gwen  has  kept 
what  she  used  to  be,  she'll  suit  me 
as  well  as  anyone.  I've  got  plenty 
for  us  both,  and — and — well,  just  this 
minute  I  feel  a  sort  of  longing  to  have 
a  girl  about  me  who'll  be  kind  and  nice. 
I've  been  jolly  well  knocked  over.  If 
you  tell  her  how  badly  I've  been 
smashed  up,    I   reckon   she'll  come.     She 
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was  a  jolly  girl  to  nurse  anyone, 
awfully  tender-hearted.  So  I'll  be 
obliged  to  you  to  write  to  old  Lane, 
Brooke — stay,  you  aren't  Brooke  now, 
are  you  ?  You've  got  another  name 
tacked  on.  You're  a  rich  swell,  aren't 
you  ?' 

*  Oh,  never  mind  that,  Brooke  will 
do  well  enough,'  Graham  said  im- 
patiently, he  felt  sore,  hurt,  in  pain  al- 
most unbearable.  '  Yes,'  he  said  forcing 
out  the  words ;  'I'll  write  to  him. 
I  shall  have  to  be  off  myself  to- 
morrow morning,  without  fail,  so  it  will 
be  all  right  if  you've  friends  here.  I'll 
write.'     And  he  left  the  room  abruptly. 

Oh,  how  the  fatuous  ignorance  and 
self-contentment  of  the  fellow  maddened 
him !  He  did  not  seem  for  a  moment 
to      contemplate       the      situation      from 
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Gweneth's  point  of  view.  She  was  to 
he  ready,  glad  to  come  to  him,  to 
accept  the  role  of  wife  in  a  moment, 
with  no  preparation,  no  gentle  wooing, 
no  uncertainty  as  to  her  state  of  mind. 
She  was  to  take  up  the  by-gone,  silly, 
preposterous  love-tale — which  Hollingford 
seemed  to  look  back  upon  without 
shame  or  compunction — with  actual 
complacence.  Poor  Gwen,  poor,  poor 
child !  so  rudely,  unsparingly  pursued 
by  the  consequence  of  her  own  young 
madness,  so  cruelly  punished  for  that 
blunder  of  ignorant  unhappiness,  what 
a  fate  it  would  be  for  her,  if  she  ac- 
cepted it,  to  be  tied  to  this  shallow,  fussy, 
light-hearted,  inadequate  nature,  with  her 
silent  heart  heavy  with  a  weight  of 
sorrow  that  nobody  could  ever  share  or 
lighten    for    her.      And    he    was    to    be 
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deputed  to  give  her  this  blow  ;  he  must 
write.  How  could  he  refuse,  and,  if  he 
did,  what  good  would  it  do  ? 

He  must  baldly,  curtly,  convey  these 
tidings  to  her,  which  were  as  ominous 
almost  as  a  death  -  warrant.  At  home 
there  wasn't  a  soul  to  help  her.  Her 
father,  he  foresaw,  would  be  on  Hol- 
lingford's  side,  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet 
life,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a 
daughter  he  did  not  love.  Her  mother, 
poor  soul,  might  be  sorry  for  her,  but 
she  was  no  support — there  was  nobody 
to  strengthen,  to  aid  her,  she  might 
even  fancy  him  against  her. 

His  hands  were  tied ;  he  could  do 
nothing ;  she  must  decide  for  herself, 
and  he  would  wait  to  hear  what  that 
would  be — to  accept  his  fate  if  she 
accepted  her's.      He    must  somehow  con- 
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vey  this  one  message  to  her.  He 
dared  not  write  to  the  Parsonage.  Mr 
Lane  inspected  every  letter  that  came 
to  the  house,  was  suspicious  and 
curious.  He  must  send  his  message 
through  Mrs  Willoughby,  but  he  sent 
it  open  in  a  short  note  to  her.  Gwen 
must  not  be  imagined  to  be  having  a 
secret  correspondence  with  him,  even 
by  Mrs  Willoughby.  He  only  wrote 
this,  '  I  shall  wait,  without  taking  any 
steps  whatever,  till  I  hear  from  you 
what  you  intend  to  do,  at  the  Great 
Western  Hotel.  That  will  be  my 
address  for  the  next  week.  During  that 
time  you  will  be  able  to  make  your 
decision.  Whatever  it  is,  you  have 
only  to  tell  me  of  it,  and  I  am  ready 
to  do  whatever  you  may  ask  me ;  or, 
if  that  is  nothing,   I  go  abroad.' 
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Then  he  wrote  to  Mr  Lane  a  slowly- 
composed,  business-like  epistle,'  in  which 
he  told,  as  briefly  as  he  could,  the 
situation  of  affairs,  the  accident  and  its 
consequence,  and  Hollingford's  urgent 
request  that  he  and  his  elder  daughter 
would  be  good  enough  to  come  to 
Grayley  at  once,  since  he  was  unable 
to  go  to  them.  '  I  shall  be  in  town 
to-morrow  morning,  as  I  cannot  dela)- 
my  journey  any  longer,'  he  added,  for 
Gwen's  benefit.  Her  ordeal  was  terrible 
enough,  and  he  could  do  hardly  any- 
thing to  save  her  one  jot  or  one  tittle. 
This  last  letter  he  showed  Fred,  who 
thanked  him  carelessly  and  approved. 
In  an  hour  it  was  on  its  way  to 
Erdley.  His  thoughts  w^ent  with  it, 
with  an  anguish  of  compassion  for 
Gwen.     He    felt   as    if    he    had    sent   an 
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arrow  into  her  heart.  Dr  Payne's  report 
was  tolerably  favourable  at  night,  though 
he  declared  his  patient  to  be  too  restless 
and  vivacious,  and  gave  strict  orders  to 
the  nurse,  at  which  she  smiled  in  a 
hopeless  way,  '  to  keep  him  quiet.' 
There  was  some  fever,  and  he  was 
too  severely  hurt  to  be  imprudent. 
Nurse  Edwards  thought  a  sleeping 
draught  would  be  more  efficacious  than 
unavailing  efforts  on  her  part  to  keep 
this  most  fidgety  of  patients  in  any 
sort  of  order.  He  must  sleep  as  long 
as  possible ;  so  Graham  seized  on  the 
excuse  of  catching  an  early  train,  to 
say  good-bye  when  he  saw  him  at 
night.  The  young  face  looked  haggard 
and  drawn  by  the  gaslight,  lines  of 
pain  had  come  into  the  narrow  fore- 
head,    and,    about     the     weak,     childish 
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mouth.       He     seemed     a    little    subdued 
and    exhausted.       The    glance     was    not 
quite    so    full    of  self-confidence  and  easy 
acceptance  of  everything  that  came.     For 
the    first    time    the    impatient   contempt, 
which    had    not    gone    as    far    as    actual 
dislike,    in     Graham's     attitude     towards 
him,    was    altered    to    a    sort    of    vague 
pity.       Pity !    yet    why    should     he    pity 
him  ?       The    physical    pain    would    pass ; 
he    would    soon    be    right    again,    in    the 
light     enjoyment     of    youth,     ease      and 
self-belief;    he    was    a    man    to    be    never 
long    unhappy ;    he    had    not    the    nature 
to    suffer     keenly    or     deeply.     Yet     for 
all     that,     the     indistinct    impression    re- 
mained,   a     softening     of     his     scorn,    a 
kind     of     prevision     which     made      him 
incline     towards    a    gentle     feeling     with 
regard    to    the  young  fellow,    whose   hot, 
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damp  hand  he  took  and  held  for  a 
moment  in  farewell. 

'  I  hope  you'll  be  out  of  this  soon, 
Hollingford,'  he  said,  in  his  deep,  slow 
voice,  which  had  lost  the  edge  of  its 
dryness  ;  *  it's  been  a  nasty  affair  for 
you.  but  I've  no  doubt  you'll  be  all 
right  in  a  short  time.  It  might  have 
been  worse  —  if  that's  any  consolation 
now  you're  in  pain,  I  see  you  are 
that.' 

*  Oh  ay,  it  might  have  been  a  lot 
worse,  that's  certain  ;  it  was  a  marvel 
I  wasn't  snuffed  out  in  a  moment  al- 
together. That's  a  ghastly  idea,  isn't 
it }  to  be  as  jolly  and  well  as  possible 
one  minute,  and  a  corpse  the  next — an 
inanimate,  hideous,  battered  thing.  It 
always  made  me  sick  and  cold  even 
to  ^  think     of     dying.         I     could     hardly 
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bear  it  when  my  grandfather  went, 
thouorh  he  was  an  old  man  enouorh.  I 
couldn't  see  him  afterwards,  and  when 
it  comes  to  oneself — ' 

He  shuddered  all  over,  and  looked 
so  ghastly  for  a  moment,  that  both  the 
nurse  and  Graham  hastily  interposed. 

'  He  must  not  talk,'  the  former  said, 
with  authority.  '  He  must  drink  this, 
and  not  say  another  word.' 

Graham  hastily  wished  him  good-bye 
and  a  speedy  recovery,  and  left  him. 

The  cold,  small  hours  had  crept  on 
before  Graham  went  to  bed.  He  sat 
by  a  slowly  dying,  mournful  little  fire 
in  the  smoking-room,  without  moving, 
without  finding  any  energy  to  change 
his  position.  The  dull  grey  ashes  that 
accumulated  as  the  red  died  out  of  the 
fire   were  typical  of  his  sensations.     Life 
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had  come  to  a  dreary  pause.  Nothing 
hopeful,  nothing  alluring,  seemed  to  look 
out  of  the  future.  He  knew  no  way  by 
which  he  could  alter  or  improve  the  con- 
dition of  affairs.  He  had  no  spirit  to 
hate,  or  to  be  angry  even  with  the 
blundering  imperception  of  that  poor, 
foolish  fellow  upstairs.  He  even  felt 
sorry  for  him  ;  he  was  sorry  for  them  all. 
It  was  a  hopeless  tangle  ;  nothing  could 
set  it  smooth  and  right  for  anyone  of 
them.  He  himself,  Fred  and  Gwen,. 
were  all  involved  in  the  same  cruel  net, 
which  nothing  could  cut  through,  neither 
love  nor  pity  nor  ruthless  self-regard; 
and  through  all  ached  the  miserable 
pain  that  was  worst  of  all  to  bear  the 
thought  of  the  unbearable  trial  to  which 
she  was  to  be  subjected.  He  could  not 
spare  her  poor,  bruised  heart  one  blow — 
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alone  she  must  struggle  through  as  best 
she  could ;  he  could  only  serve  her  by 
standing  apart  and  by  waiting  till,  if  ever, 
the  time  came  in  which  he  could  shelter 
her  on  the  heart  that  now  could  only 
bleed  in  secret  over  the  realisation  of 
her  suffering.  At  last  he  dragged  his 
heavy  limbs  upstairs  ;  and  when  the  grey 
reluctant  dawn  came  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  forgotten  for  the  hour  even  Gwen. 

He  left  the  hotel  early,  he  was  glad — 
in  a  dreary  way — as  glad  as  he  could  be 
of  anything  in  his  present  blank  state 
of  despondency,  to  be  out  of  a  place 
where  he  had  endured  such  mental 
misery  as  had  been  his  portion  since 
he  left  Erdley,  and  especially  after  the 
strange  encounter  with  Hollingford.  It 
was,  at  any  rate,  something  of  a  relief  to 
be   free    of   the    four  walls  which  also  in- 
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closed  him,  to  be  on  the  move,  to  get 
rid  of  the  sight,  if  he  could  not  of  the 
idea,  of  this  lad,  whose  calm,  confident 
claims  on  Gwen's  life  and  liberty  were 
almost  utterly  unbearable.  We  call  this 
and  that  '  unbearable '  ;  we  say,  in  the 
impatient  intolerance  of  youth,  '  I  can- 
not endure  this  ' ;  but  fate  lays  her  cold, 
bony  hand  upon  us,  and  says,  '  You  must! 
Yes,  we  must.  This  '  unbearable '  trial, 
this  '  intolerable '  pain  have  to  be  borne, 
to  be  lived  through.  The  childish 
struggles  and  cries  of  our  suffering 
avail  no  more  with  her  than  the  terrors 
of  the  fairy-tale  children  moved  the 
ogres  in  the  cave.  Fortunately  for  us 
nothing  lasts.  Good  times  and  bad  times, 
and  all  times  pass  over  : 

*  When  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind  ? ' 
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It  was  the  very  winter  of  his  discon- 
tent with  Graham  -  Brooke  Graham,  as 
the  train  took  him,  not  from  his  heavy 
heart,  but  to  another  place  in  which  to 
wait  for  the  inevitable,  which  he  scarcely 
dared  as  yet  to  face.  He  did  not  let 
anyone  know  he  had  returned  to  town  ; 
the  thought  of  his  mother's  eager 
questionings  as  to  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  his  proceedings,  and 
Kitty's  inquisitive  knowingness  was  ob- 
noxious to  him.  There  was  no  letter 
due  from  him  to  them  ;  he  would,  at 
any  rate,  wait  alone  through  the  week 
of  probation  he  had  fixed  for  himself. 
Something  would,  he  felt — mtist  be  de- 
cided if  Mr  Lane  and  Gwen  went  to 
Grayley ;  it  was  not  even  worth  while, 
as  yet,  consulting  a  lawyer,  as  he  had  at 
first    intended    to     do.       Though    affairs 
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were  technically  in  the  same  position 
as  when  he  left  Erdley,  he  felt  a  moral 
change.  The  actual  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  Hollingford,  his  accident  and 
its  immediate  sequence  had  produced 
new  aspects,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the 
event  would,  before  long,  be  determined 
for  him  by  others.  He  had  only  to 
wait  and  to  bear  the  suspense  as  well 
as  a  strong,  resolute,  yet  not  patient 
nature  would  permit. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Graham  had  been  only  two  days  waiting 
in  this  way  for  the  next  turn  of  affairs, 
when  he  received  his  sentence.  It  was 
conveyed  to  him  in  an  almost  illegible, 
painfully  scrawled,  little  letter  from  Gwen. 
Before  he  had  read  it,  a  prevision  of 
its  contents  seemed  to  run  though  him  ; 
he  felt  disaster  and  sorrow  in  it ;  the 
very  expression  of  the  writing,  even 
of  his  own  name  on  the  envelope,  gave 
him  that  impression.  He  set  his  teeth, 
and  read  it  as  a  man  reads  a  message 
of  doom. 
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There  was  no  formal  beginning.  Gwen 
dashed  straight,  with  the  bitter  effort 
of  despair,  into  what  she  had  to  say. 

'  We  came  here  to  Grayley  yesterday. 
My  father  said  we  must,  and  I  had  no 
strength  to  decide  one  way  or  another, 
or  oppose  him  at  all.  And  now  it  is  all 
over,  and  it  is  settled  what  is  to  happen. 
I  must  be  really  and  truly  Fred's  wife, 
there  seems  nothing  else  for  me  to  do,  and 
I  believe  it  must  be  right  because  I  am  so 
miserable.  Life  has  been  all  pain  and 
sorrow,  I  think,  and  I  never  was  meant 
to  know  any  happiness.  1  must  only 
try  and  do  better,  be  better  than  I 
have.  The  worst  of  all  is,  that  I  know 
and  feel  how  much  harm  I  have  done 
you.  I  wish — I  wish  you  had  never 
seen  me  ;  but  there's  no  good  wishing 
anything.       I    only    hope    you    will    soon 
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forget  me,  and,  if  possible,  forgive  me 
now.  It  could  never  have  been  well 
for  you  to  have  had  more  to  do  with 
anyone  as  bad  and  as  unlucky  as  I  am. 
I  can't  write  more.  I  can't  tell  you 
the  reason  which  makes  me  do  this, 
I  am  too — too  miserable.  If  you  can 
help  it,  don't  believe  that  I  am  quite 
bad — at  any  rate  I  know  how  to  repent 
and  be  sorry.  The  only  thing  left  is 
to  live  as  much  as  I  can  for  other 
people,  perhaps  one  or  two  may  in 
the  end  be  the  better  for  this,  which  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  do.  Pray,  pray 
forget  all  about  me,  for  I  could  not 
bear  to  feel  you  w^ere  long  unhappy, 
or  that  I  had  really  spoilt  your  life. 
I  hope  God  will  bless  you  ;  you  deserve 
it.  GWEN.' 

So  it  was  over,   it   was  over.     Graham 
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sat  like  a  statue,  with  his  eyes  dully 
fixed  on  the  scribbled,  untidy  note, 
bearing  in  every  letter  and  fold  the 
signs  of  extreme  haste,  and  of  dis- 
traction of  mind.  Gwen  had  decided. 
She  seemed  to  imagine  he  would  guess 
why ;  but  unless  she  had  been  much 
urged,  almost  coerced  into  it,  by  her 
father,  he  could  not  understand  her 
action,  though  he  felt  somehow  as  if  he 
had  expected  it.  Surely  she  might  have 
made  more  struggle,  a  better  fight  of 
it.  When  she  came  to  him  that  even- 
ing, the  first  time,  w^ith  her  confession, 
her  one  passionate  desire  seemed  to 
be  to  escape  from  that  bond,  which 
held  her  only  loosely  then ;  now  she 
was  voluntarily  binding  it  upon  herself 
for  life.  Was  she  so  utterly  weak  that 
her    fathers    eagerness   and     Fred's    con- 
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fidence  had  at  once  subdued  her  ? 
What  a  change,  what  a  series  of 
changes  had  followed  on  that  7th  of 
January,  only  a  few  days  ago,  which 
seemed  like  a  year  full  of  events  \ 
Then  she  had  clung  to  him,  then  she 
had  seemed  ready  to  give  him  herself  on 
any  terms ;  now  she  separated  her  life, 
by  her  own  act,  from  him  forever. 

Forever — for  their  lives — he  shuddered 
as  the  inevitableness  of  that  idea  came 
home  to  him.  He  loved  her  with  the 
passion  of  his  manhood,  which  he  had 
never  spent  in  many  small  emotions ; 
he  loved  her  in  spite  of  the  anger 
against  her,  which  shook  him  at  times, 
and  he  must  never  possess,  must  not 
see  her  any  more,  though  he  knew  she 
loved  him  with  equal  passion.  They 
must     stand     apart     and     be    strangers  ; 
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she  was  to  be,  in  name  and  in  deed, 
Fred  Hollingford's  wife,  not  his.  He 
must,  as  she  piteously  implored  him, 
try  to  forget  her ;  and  that  in  some 
natures  is  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impos- 
sible, task.  He  was  gifted,  or  as  it 
seemed  now,  cursed  with  a  stubborn 
constancy  of  will  and  heart,  which  for- 
bade any  easy  oblivion.  He  knew  that 
if  he  met  Gweneth  years  hence,  any- 
where or  anyhow,  he  never  could  do  so 
without  the  profoundest  emotion ;  and  he 
believed  her  nature  was  much  like  his  in 
that  respect.  He  was  sure  she  would 
not,  could  not,  forget  him.  Was  it  not 
a  sin,  a  crime,  then,  for  her  to  cut  herself 
off  from  him  ?  Was  it  not  a  worse  thing 
to  do  than  any  other  she  could  have 
chosen  ? 

It   was    a  heart-broken    little    letter :    it 
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wrung  his  very  soul  ;  he  seemed  to 
see  Gwen's  pale  look  of  utter  sorrow 
as  he  read  it  ;  he  seemed  to  hear  the 
low  music  of  her  pathetic  voice.  Oh, 
how  he  wanted,  how  he  wanted  to 
hear  it  again  !  Wouldn't  it  be  easier, 
though  terrible,  to  have  had  one  last 
hour  together?  No,  no  —  that  would 
not  have  been  endurable !  If  he  had 
felt  the  clinging  of  her  cold,  soft  hands 
again,  if  her  deep  eyes  had  been  fixed 
on  him  searching  his  soul  with  their 
sad  sweetness,  he  never,  never  could 
have  let  her  go  from  him — no,  not  even 
if  duty  had  forbidden  it  a  thousand 
times !  He  found  his  eyes  wet,  and  a 
sob  escaped  him  before  he  had  realised 
his  own  unmanliness,  there  was  some- 
thing so  irresistibly  pathetic  to  him  in 
every    thought    of     Gwen  !        He     could 
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not  picture  her  future  life  as  one  pos- 
sible to  patch  up  into  a  sort  of  happi- 
ness, as  so  many  women's  are  who 
have  lost  their  early  hopes  and  illusions, 
and  learn  to  be  content  with  mild 
and  commonplace  substitutes  for  joy. 
Gwen  took  life  so  hard,  she  had 
found  it  already  so  stern,  she  was 
right,  probably,  when  she  spoke  of 
herself  as  *  unlucky.*  The  shadow  of 
a  cloud  moved  with  her,  and  she  was 
never  able  to  feel  the  full,  untempered 
sunshine.  He  should  always  have  to 
think  of  her  thus,  as  in  the  shade, 
with  the  patient  melancholy  that  he 
knew  as  a  part  of  her,  becoming  her 
fixed  expression.  His  poor  little 
Gwen  that  was  not  to  be  his,  to 
warm  and  cheer  and  comfort  with 
love,     but     to     belong    to     that     foolish, 
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light-minded,  shallow-brained  boy,  who 
dared  to  claim  her  without  fear  or 
compunction.  She  had  chosen  between 
them,  or  rather,  had  allowed  herself  to 
be  chosen,  and  her  future  had  passed 
out  of  Graham's  hands.  He  tried  to 
lash  himself  into  wrath  with  her,  to 
declare  that  if  she  had  been  strong  to 
resist,  and  steadfast  to  retain,  this 
need  never  have  happened,  but  her 
will  w^as  weak  for  o^ood  and  evil  ;  but 
anger — genuine  anger — would  not  come. 
He  could  not  feel  anything  but  the 
deepest,  tenderest  compassion  for 
Gwen  ;  he  could  not  even  hate  her 
father  and  her  —  her  husband.  The 
pity  of  it  all  ached  through  him  like 
a  strong  physical  pain.  He  had  never 
known  before  what  torture  his  healthy 
body    and    sound    soul    were    capable    of 
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feeling  as  he  read  and  re-read  that 
last  broken,  miserable  message  from 
the  heart  that  had  clung  to  his. 
He  never  could  get  one  word  of  it 
out  of  his  head  any  more.  Years 
after  he  could  have  repeated  every 
word  like  a  lesson  got  by  rote. 
There  wasn't  a  single  creature  in  the 
world  to  confide  in  or  to  sympathise 
with  him ;  but  he  did  not  feel  that 
as  any  aggravation  of  his  pain.  He 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  it  alone, 
since  it  must  be  borne  ;  and  he  would 
not  plague  Gwen  with  any  remon- 
strances, reproaches  or  appeals.  She 
had  chosen ;  she  must  abide  by  her 
choice  ;  since  he  could  not  help  her, 
he  would  not  trouble  her  with  his 
words.  He  wrote  a  brief  note  to 
Mrs     Willoughby,      in     which     he     told 
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her,  as  curtly  as  possible,  something 
—  all  that  was  necessary  —  of  the 
present  situation,  and  of  his  resolve 
to  leave  England  for  a  year  or  two, 
till  time  had  removed  some  of  the 
impression  of  what  had  happened. 
He  would  write  to  her  now  and 
then,  he  said,  but,  unless  she  had 
news  to  tell  him  of  any  events  in 
the  Lane  family,  he  should  prefer  that 
she  should  never  allude  to  the  con- 
fidence he  had  made  her.  Neverthe- 
less, he  added,  he  should  never  forget 
her  kindness,  her  sympathy,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  and  he  should  always  be 
her  '  sincerely  grateful  and  affectionate 
G.  B.-G.' 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  that  of 
facing  his  mother  and  sister,  and  making 
them    understand,   with    as   little    fuss    as 
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possible,  that  he  was  going  to  travel 
again.  He  knew  it  would  be  not 
only  a  surprise,  but  a  blow  to  them. 
He  must,  he  supposed,  offer  some 
kind  of  lame  excuse  for  what  would  seem 
such  purposeless  restlessness. 

He  shrank  from  the  scene ;  but  it 
was  one  more  of  the  inevitable  pains 
that  had,  somehow,  to  be  borne.  Fate, 
however,  favoured  him.  His  mother 
started  up  from  her  seat  by  the  fire 
with  a  cry  of  surprise ;  but  her  good- 
humoured  face  was  glowing  with  inward 
complacency. 

'  Why,  Graham,  you've  got  our  news 
already,  in  time  to  come  up.  I  didn't 
think  you  could  have.  Very  glad  to 
see    you,    dear ;    it's    most    opportune.' 

'  Your  news  ?  ' 

Graham       stared      at      her      blankly  ; 
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astonished  to  see  any  one  look  so 
pleased  In  a  world  that  seemed  to  him 
all   gloom. 

'  I've  had  no  news,  mother.  I  had 
some  business,  and  slept  a  night  or 
two  In  town,  so  any  letter  you  sent  to 
Erdley  hasn't  reached  me.  What's  the 
news  .'^ ' 

'  That  dear  Kitty  is  just  happily  en- 
gaged. It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  sur- 
prising, as  she  has  always  been  so 
attractive,  and  I  know  It's  not  the  first 
time  ;  but  7ioiv  there's  no  question  of 
a  long  wait.  Mr  Robertson  is  in  a 
great   hurry   to   be   married.' 

'  Robertson  !  Oh,  it  is  Robertson, 
then,    after    all  '^  ' 

'  Why,  of  course,  dear,'  innocent  Mrs 
Brooke  cried,  opening  her  round  eyes 
wider    than    ever.       '  Who    else   should   it 
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be  ?      Kitty  and   he   have  been   attached 
quite  a  long  while — ' 

*  For  Kitty—' 

'Yes.  Almost  a  year,  I  believe.  But, 
as  he  was  not  very  well  off,  they  could 
not  call  it  an  engagement.  Now,  most 
fortunately,  Tom  Robertson  has  come  in 
for  some  money,  through  some  uncle's 
death,  so  he  came  posting  up  here 
directly  he  knew  of  it,  and  I  wrote  to 
tell  you  yesterday.  It  is  all  as  nice  as 
can  be — such  a  good  fellow,  and  so 
fond  of  Kitty,  and,  though  they  won't 
be  ricky  he  is  quite  comfortably  off.  I 
am  very  glad  about  it,  for  you  know, 
Graham,  dear,  our  Kitty,  with  all  her 
good  qualities,  is  a  little  too  fond  of 
flirting,  and  it  always  troubled  me  just 
a    tiny    bit' 

*  Well,    she    might    be    accused    of    a 
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tendency  In  that  direction,'  Graham  said, 
grimly  enough. 

The  contrast  between  Kitty's  unde- 
served, Hghtly-come  good  fortune,  and 
her  prospects  of  happiness,  and  the  out- 
look which  lately  had  been  his,  was 
too  striking.  He  could  not  bring  the 
proper  congratulatory  complaisance  to 
bear  on  the  question.  What  had  Kitty 
done  to  deserve  her  happiness,  and  he 
his  misery  ?  Even  his  unobservant, 
easy-natured  mother  saw  something  amiss. 

'  Dearest,  you  don't  look  pleased  about 
it !  '  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  plaintive- 
ness.  '  I  thought  you  would  be — I 
thought  you  liked  Tom  Robertson  } ' 

Graham  tried  his  best  to  affect  some 
cheerfulness.  He  did  not  want  to 
wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  for  daws> 
or  even   for   doves,    to   pick  at. 
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'  Oh,  of  course  I  am  pleased ;  I  like 
Robertson.  He  is  a  thoroughly  good 
fellow,  I'm  sure,  and  fond  of  Kitty. 
She  has  played  fast  and  loose  with  him 
long  enough.  I'm  awfully  glad  it's 
settled.  If  it's  to  be  soon,  I  shall  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  give  her  away  before 
I    go—' 

He  jerked  out  the  words.  The  sooner 
his  mother  knew  his  determination  the 
better. 

'  You  go,  Graham  ?  Why,  w^here 
are    you    thinking    of  going    now  ? ' 

Kitty  entered  at  that  moment,  and 
Graham  was  glad  of  the  chance  of  tell- 
ing both  at  once.  He  kissed  her,  and 
said  his  few  words  of  congratulation 
and  brotherly  kindness  with  as  genuine 
an    air   as    he    could    summon. 

Kitty   took  her   new   position  with   her 
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usual  practical  cheerfulness.  Life  for  her 
had  no  complexities,  and  her  troubles 
were  apt  to  be  no  greater  than  those 
caused  bv  an  ill-fittincr  costume,  or  a 
too  reproachful  admirer.  The  world, 
so  far,  had  put  plenty  of  playthings 
into    her    lio-ht    and    skilful    fino^ers. 

'  Yes,  it's  quite  jolly,  isn't  it  ?  My 
only  objection  to  him  is  his  name — 
'*  Mrs  Tom  Robertson."  Doesn't  it 
sound  distinguished  .^  And  Thomas  is 
an  utter  abomination.  If  I  were  an 
heiress,  now,  I  could  adopt  a  hyphen, 
like  you,  and  be  Brooke  -  Robertson. 
Otherwise,  I'm  perfectly  satisfied  with 
him.' 

'  That's    right,     and    you    must    not    be 
quite  penniless,   Kitty,   any  way.      I   think 
I   can  settle  three  thousand  on  you.' 
Kitty  kissed  him  with  enthusiasm. 
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'  You  dear  !  you  are  lovely ;  thank  you 
ever  so  much.  I  haven't  a  wish,  if  the 
mater  lets  me  have  just  my  own  way 
about  the  trousseau,  and  I  may  have  a 
white    velvet  train  to  my  wedding-gown.' 

'  Never  mind  the  trousseau  now,  dear,' 
her  mother  interposed. 

She  had  been  regarding  her  son  with 
some  anxiety.  There  was  some  change 
in  him,  some  subtle  shade  upon  him. 
He  was  her  idol,  her  very  dearest  one. 
Kitty  had  always  come  long  after  him 
in  her  heart. 

'  Graham  was  talking  about  going 
away,  and  I  want  to  know  why  and 
where.' 

*  Going  away  !  '  cried  Kitty  ;  '  not 
before  my  wedding,  Graham.  You 
must  be  my  father  on   that  occasion.' 

'  So    I    will,'    he    said,   forcing   a    smile. 
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*if  you  hurry  it  up — but  let  It  be  within 
the  month,  Kit.  I  have  a  reason  for 
wanting  to  go  early  in  the  year — ' 

'  But  where,  dear,  where  ?  '  urged  his 
mother. 

'  To  Africa,  mother,'  he  said  gently, 
taking  her  plump  hand  and  caressing 
it.  '  I  find  I  may  as  well  be  out  of 
Erdley  for  a  bit.  There  are  things  to  be 
done  there  before  it  is  quite  ready  for 
me,  and  I  came  home  last  time  before 
I  had  half  done  the  exploring  I  wanted. 
I  am  my  own  master  now,  and  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  I  should  not  do 
what   I   like  best — ' 

'  Graham  ' — his  mother  s  mouth  began 
to  droop  at  the  corners  —  '  you  don't 
think  of  me.  I  can't  bear  to  part  with 
you  again.' 

Kitty,   sharp    and    keen  -  witted    as   she 
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was,  had  been  roused  to  look  narrowly 
at  her  brother,  and  her  quick  intuition 
had  at  once  seized  on  a  conclusion  at 
which  it  would  take  lone  for  her  mother 
to  arrive.  '  Something's  gone  wrong,' 
was  her  inward  comment.  '  He  left 
here  with  his  mind  full  of  some  girl. 
He's  changed,  he's  unhappy,  and  he 
can't  face  it.' 

'  Mother,  don't  worry,'  she  said,  still 
lightly,  but  with  an  intention  for  which 
Graham  was  grateful.  '  If  he's  gfot  the 
travelling  mania  so  strong  on  him  you 
mustn't  balk  him.  Let  him  have  his 
fling.  I  daresay  Erdley  is  dull 
enough.' 

'  I  thought,  perhaps,'  he  said,  with  a 
would  -  be  nonchalant  air,  *  that  both  of 
you  might  like  to  spend  part  of  the 
summer    there.      I'll   lend   you    the  house, 
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if  you  and  Tom  like  to  go  there,  Kitty, 
any  time,  or  the  mater.' 

*Oh,  Graham,  I  don't  care  to  be  there 
without  yoti',  his  mother  said,  plaintively  ; 
'  and  I  was  so  looking  forward  to  stay- 
ing wath  you  in  your  own  house.' 

'  I'm  sorry,'  he  began  in  a  troubled 
voice,   and  stopped. 

'  Why  should  you  want  to  travel  any 
more  ? '  she  went  on  persistently.  He 
coloured,  looked  confused  and  uneasy. 

'  Mother,'  Kitty  said  suddenly,  and 
with  decision,'  'can't  you  see  Graham 
has  some  reason  that  he  doesn't  want 
us  to  know  ?  Can't  you  see  somethinor 
has  happened  to  bother  him.^  Leave 
him  alone  ;    let  him  have  his  way.' 

Graham  had  never  felt  so  erateful  for 
Kitty's  overtures  before.  Poor  Mrs 
Brooke,  however,  wondered  on. 
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'  Something  happened  !  What  could 
have  happened  to  him  in  such  a  short 
time?  He  did  not  talk  like  this,  and 
he  seemed  quite  happy  at  Christmas.' 

'Mother,'  Graham  said,  tortured  into 
speaking  almost  sternly,  '  you  must  really 
let  me  do  what  seems  best  to  me.  There 
is  nothing — short  of  giving  up  this  plan — 
that  I  won't  do  for  your  comfort  while 
I  am  away.  You  shall  live  where  you 
please,  and  how  you  please  ;  but  I  can- 
not live  in  England.' 

Mrs  Brooke's  soft,  easy  tears  began  to 
fall. 

*  As  to  that,'  she  said,  putting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  'of  course  I 
can  stay  with  Kitty  and  her  husband ; 
they  have  very  kindly  asked  me  already, 
and  thought  of  a  house  near  here,  where 
I   could  have   my  own    rooms  and  furni- 
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ture.  But  nothing  will  be  the  same  to 
me,  if  you  go  travelling  about  again.  I 
did  hope  you  meant  to  settle  down  now 
you  have  this  nice  property,  and  marry 
some  girl  that   I   could  love.' 

Kitty's  sharp  glance  saw  Graham  wince 
at  the  words.  She  waited,  though  she 
was  sorry  for  him,  with  curiosity,  as  to 
how  he  would  answer.  His  voice  had 
a  deepened  note  in  it ;  it  expressed  more 
than  his  words  could. 

'  Mother,  I'm  not  going  to  marry  or 
settle  down.  I  wish  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  let  this  drop.  I  —  I  have 
had  a — a  blow.  I  can't  tell  you  any- 
thing about  it,  but  I  know  you  love  me 
too  much  to  want  me  to  be  wretched,  as  I 
should  be,  if  I  were  prevented  going  away.' 

Mrs  Brooke's  tender  heart,  not  used  to 
comprehending   those   it   loved,    was    used 
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to  sacrifice  for  them.  She  changed  her 
tone  in  a  moment.  Graham  was  in  some 
trouble,  of  which  she  knew,  and  was  to 
know,  nothing  ;  that  was  enough  to 
make  her  put  her  own  claims  and  griefs 
on  one  side.  She  could  not  conceive  any 
woman  slighting  or  ill-treating  her  dar- 
ling, yet  she  vaguely  felt  there  was  a 
woman  involved  —  one  she  could  have 
hated,  had  her  nature  been  capable  of 
such  a  passion.  Graham  had  no  more 
questions  to  parry,  only  sighs  and  mourn- 
ful looks  to  encounter,  which  were  all  the 
indulgence  she  permitted  her  disappoint- 
ment. 

And  Kitty,  too,  forbore.  She  chattered 
on  about  her  own  prospects  and  plans, 
and  let  him  be  quiet.  He  was  grateful 
to  her  for  this  consideration.  It  was 
easy   to  seem  to    listen,    to  put    in    '  Yes ' 
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or  *Ah'  as  required,  while  his  mind  was 
fixed  with  stubborn  persistency  on  his 
lost  hopes,  and  conjectures  and  fears 
for  Gwen,  which  found  no  satisfaction. 
He  could  not  understand,  he  could  but 
condemn  her  action  ;  but  he  could  not 
unlove  her  at  will.  She  was  too  firmly- 
lodged  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of 
his  strong  and  faithful  heart. 

His  own  preparations  for  travel  went 
on  side  by  side  with  those  for  Kitty's 
wedding.  In  less  than  a  month  Kitty 
Brooke  was  transmogrified  into  '  Mrs 
Tom  Robertson ; '  his  mother  was  to 
stay  with  a  widowed  sister  of  hers  till 
she  took  up  her  abode  with  the  newly- 
married  couple  ;  and  Graham's  passage 
was  taken  in  a  steamer  for  South  Africa 
He  left  England  for  an  indefinite  period, 
half     meaning    that    more    than    a    year 
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should  certainly  pass  before  he  saw  her 
shores  again,  though  he  spoke  to  his 
mother  vaguely  about  '  some  months.'  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  hoped  to  find, 
sooner  or  later,  the  callousness  to  suffer- 
ing, which  was  the  only  cure  possible 
for  his  deep  and  secret  wound. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

And  what,  after  all,  had  determined 
Gwen  thus  to  abandon  all  hope  of  what 
had  once  been  her  sole  comforting 
thought,  of  a  release  from  the  unloving, 
fatal  bond,  which  her  folly  had  made 
for  her  before  she  realised  either  love 
or  life  ? 

When  her  father,  in  his  most 
rapid,  turbulent  and  imperative  fashion, 
ordered  her  to  come  with  him  to  Gray- 
ley,  she  did  not  resist  the  action,  but, 
in  her  heart,  she  determined  to  appeal 
to    Fred's    pity    and    kindness,    to    obtain 

his    consent  to  their  mutual  freedom — for 
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surely  if  they  agreed,  it  might  be  done. 
She  had  no  one  to  consult,  no  one  to 
help  her ;  and  she  knew  herself  timid 
and  easily  swayed  by  the  will  of  others  ; 
yet  her  love  for  Graham  was  strong 
and  deep — that  would  give  her  power 
to  struggle  out  of  the  net  which  they 
wanted  to  draw  round  her.  She  did 
not  say  a  word  to  disabuse  her  father 
of  his  notion  of  her  docility.  She  kept 
everything  silently  in  her  heart. 

Mr  Lane  had  come  round  now,  with  one 
swing,  to  a  full  belief  in  the  desirability  of 
Gwen's  marriage  being  ratified  and  made 
public.  It  was  an  easy  way  of  providing 
for  one  of  his  children,  and  Gwen,  ap- 
parently, would  offer  no  opposition. 
Hollingford  was  sufficiently  well  to  do 
now  to  have  become  a  satisfactory  son- 
in-law.       Mr     Lane,     after     his    fashion. 
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was  prepared  to  credit  him  with  vehe- 
ment impulsiveness,  with  every  quality, 
besides,  that  made  him  so.  He  was 
evidently  constant  to  his  child-love ;  it 
was  a  very  lucky  thing  after  all,  as  it 
had  turned  out.  There  w^as  no  occasion 
to  consider  it  a  calamity  and  disgrace 
any  longer.  He  felt,  for  the  hundredth 
time  in  his  life,  that  the  tide  of  his 
fortune  had  turned,  with  the  girls 
married — as  they  were  sure  soon  to  be 
— the  boys,  perhaps,  shipped  off  to  New 
Zealand,  and  his  immediate  wants  supplied 
through  Graham's  extraordinary  gener- 
osity, things  looked,  as  he  expressed  it. 
'  as  if  they  were  on  the  mend.'  A  fit 
of  saneuine,  good  humour  came  over  him 
These  used  once  to  be  commoner  than 
they  were  now,  and  they  greatly  influenced 
his  wife,  though  her   experience    told    her 
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how  futile  and  evanescent  they  really 
were.  He  gave  her  his  own  opinions 
and  impressions  on  the  situation,  and 
she  did  not  venture  to  interpose  any  of 
the  motherly  doubts  and  fears  she  felt. 
'  There's  nothing  else,  obviously,  to 
be  done.  Gwen  must,  if  necessary, 
go  through  the  ceremony  again,  and 
we  must  tell  people  of  an  early  attach- 
ment— all  that  sort  of  thino- — it  must 
not  seem  too  rapid  to  be  decent.  The 
girl  will  be  happy  enough  ;  she  will 
make  a  good  wife,  I've  no  doubt,  and, 
if  it  is  a  little  painful  and  uncomfortable, 
she  really  deserves  to  go  through  some 
penance  for  her  ridiculous  precocity 
and  folly  of  those  days.  If  I  find 
Hollingford  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  and 
his  income  what  he  represented  it  in 
his   first    letter,    I    don't   see   what   could 
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be  better.  Gwen's  not  the  sort  of  girl 
to  fascinate  most  men ;  she  was  more 
lively  and  talkative  formerly ;  of  late, 
she  has  been  so  very  quiet  and  reserved, 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  attract  any- 
one.' 

'  I  only  hope  she  will  be  willing — 
will  find  out  that  she  can  care  for 
Fred  Hollingford,'  faltered  the  mother, 
hoping  against  hope  that  Gwen's  father 
was  riorht,  and  that  she  had  read  her 
child's  wan,  altered  and  suffering  looks 
wrongly. 

*  Pshaw,  we  are  too  poor  to  be 
romantic !  Gwen  will  see,  I  hope,  that 
this  is  her  best  chance.  She  makes 
no  objection  to  going  with  me.' 

'  N — no  !     But  she  looks  very  sad.' 

'That's  her  cast  of  face?'  Mr 
Lane    said  impatiendy.      '  She  has    natur- 
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ally  that  pathetic  look,  it  is  as  much 
part  of  her  as  the  timbre  of  her  voice. 
She  takes  after  you,  Esther ;  you  were 
always  one  of  the  despondent  folks ; 
but  there  are  people  worse  off  than  you, 
my  dear/ 

Mrs  Lane  smiled  faintly,  as  her  hus- 
band, in  his  complacent  mood,  gave 
her  a  condescending  kiss.  He  was 
never  a  cruel  or  brutal  husband,  and,  in 
his  best  moments,  a  negligently  kind 
one.  She  was  thankful  for  small 
mercies,  and  dared  not  trouble  the 
waters  when  they  were  calmer  than 
usual,  so  she  said  nothing  to  him ;  but 
her  heart  was  full  of  Gwen.  They  got 
no  opportunities  for  any  attempt  at 
confidence,  and  Gwen  seemed  smitten 
with  a  dumb  spirit ;  nor  would  she 
meet   and    answer    her    mothers    wistful, 
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questioning  glances.  Ettie  was  told, 
for  the  first  time  as  much  of  her  sister's 
story  as  Mr  Lane  chose  to  Impart, 
much  coloured  by  his  own  prepossession, 
under  strict  promise  of  secrecy.  No 
one  In  Erdley,  he  told  her,  must  hear 
of  that  ridiculous  marriage  —  It  would 
tell  against  Gwen  —  he  would  manage, 
now  so  that  all  seemed  rl^ht  and 
natural  ;  he  was  used  to  the  diplomatic 
handling   of  rather   disastrous    events. 

Ettle  was,  of  course,  violently  Inter- 
ested by  so  strange  a  piece  of  news, 
but  Inclined  to  take  as  practical  and 
optimistic  a  view  as  her  father,  whose 
point  of  sight  she  was  apt  to  share. 
She  was  only  vexed  that  Gwen  would 
not  give  her  the  smallest  confidence  or 
Insight  Into  her  own  feelings.  Ettie 
thought    if    Fred    were    tolerably     'nice,' 
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Gwen  was  a  lucky  girl  to  have  the 
prospect  of  marrying  so  young,  and  of 
leaving  poverty  for  comparative  wealth. 
But  Ettie  was  not  apt  to  take  a  very 
refined  or  delicate  idea  of  things. 

Mr  Lane  and  his  daughter  reached 
Grayley  in  the  afternoon,  and  drove  to 
the  George,  where  the  clergyman  in- 
troduced himself  to  the  stout,  agreeable 
proprietor,  who  stood  bowing  to  receive 
them,  as  'intimate  friends  of  Mr  Holling- 
ford,  who  is  here  ill,  I  understand,  from 
the    effects    of  the    railway    accident.' 

Mr  Pulley,  the  landlord,  was  more 
than  ready  to  welcome  Mr  Hollingford's 
friends.  He  shot  a  sly  glance  at  Gwen, 
and  mentally  concluded  she  was  Mr 
Hollingford's  '  young  lady  '  —  probably 
anxiety  made  her  look  so  pale  and  un- 
happy. 
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*  How  Is  he  ?  Going  on  all  right,  eh  ? 
I  can  see  him,   I  suppose?' 

*  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  won't  take 
upon    myself  to    say.       Dr    Payne,  and  a 

surgeon    from    C ,  have  been    a  good 

hour  with  him  this   afternoon,   and   I    did 
hear  the    nurse    say   Mr   Holllngford   was 

.  a  good  deal  exhausted.  Dr  Payne  Is 
not  gone.  You'd  like  to  speak  to  him, 
sir  .f^  He  can  tell  you  better  than  I 
can.' 

*  Mr  Holllngford  Is  not  seriously  In- 
jured, I  understand,'  Mr  Lane  remarked 
lightly. 

The  landlord  looked  neutral. 

'  I  can't  tell,  sir.  I  fancy  Its  rather 
a  nasty  accident;  but  Dr  Payne  can 
tell  you.  Please  to  step  In  here,  sir, 
till  I  make  inquiries.' 

He  opened   the   door  of  one  of  those 
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stiffly  -  furnished,  close  -  smelling  apart- 
ments, common  to  all  English  provincial 
hotels,  where  a  mingled  odour  of  former 
repasts  and  stale  tobacco  lingers,  and  a 
list  of  wines  forms  the  chief  ornament 
on  the  black  marble  mantelpiece. 

Here  Mr  Lane  fidgeted  about  with 
a  good  deal  of  nervousness,  which  he 
tried  to  carry  off  with  an  air  of  easy- 
jocularity  till  the  door  opened  again,  and 
the  portly  form  of  Dr  Payne  appeared. 
Somehow  he  had  acquired  a  new  air 
since  Graham  had  seen  him.  He  looked 
graver  and  more  concerned,  though 
some  of  the  agreeable  complacence  re- 
mained with  which  he  had  greeted  this 
windfall  of  fees.  He  bowed  politely, 
and  returned  Mr  Lane's  effusion  of 
cordiality,  glancing  with  some  interest 
at   the  girl   introduced  as   'My  daughter,' 
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who  '  would  have  been  so  pretty  if  she 
had  had  any  colour  or  expression,'  he 
thought,  wondering,  as  the  landlord  did, 
if  she  were  the  fiancee  of  the  young 
fellow  he  had  just  left. 

'  Well,  doctor,  well ;  and  how  is  your 
patient  ?  Going  on  well,  I  hope  ?  No- 
thing very  serious   the  matter  ?  ' 

The  doctor  hesitated,  hemmed,  glanced 
again  at  Gwen,  and  inquired  if  Mr 
Lane  would  like  a  private  conference 
on  the  case.  Mr  Lane  looked  too 
towards  his  daughter  with  a  sort  of 
doubt. 

'  Should  you  like  to  go  to  your  room 
now,  Gv/eneth,  and  leave  me  to  have 
this  medical  talk  ? ' 

To  his  surprise  she  suddenly  spoke 
with  firmness. 

'  No,    thank    you  ;  unless   there    is    any 
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reason  I  should.  I  should  like  to  hear 
how  Mr   Hollingford  is.' 

She  hardly  knew  herself  why  a  wave 
of  curious  new  feeling  had  come  over 
her,  succeeding  the  silent  tension  which 
had  been  nerving  her  for  resistance. 
Some  memory  of  the  light-hearted  boy, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  tell  her 
foolish  tales  about  love,  to  admire  and 
flatter  her,  stirred  her  to  pity  ;  some- 
thing gravely  ominous  In  this  doctor's 
look,  that  made  her  feel  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal fear. 

*  Pray  speak  out  frankly,  sir,'  Mr 
Lane  said  with  eagerness.  '  We  under- 
stood that  Mr  Holllngford's  accident 
was  not  really  a  grave  one.' 

'Yes.  I  thought  so  myself  till  this 
morning,  when  certain  fresh  symptoms 
appeared.       It    seemed    to    be    a    simple 
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fracture  of  the  arm  and  a  rib,  bruises, 
cuts,  and  so  on,  all  likely  to  yield  to 
time  and  care.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  fever,  certainly,  but  Mr  HoUingford 
is  a  feverish  subject,  restless,  impatient, 
irritable,  too  easily  excited.  That  was 
my  opinion  up  till  last  night.  Mr 
Brooke,  or  whatever  his  friend  was 
called,  left  under  that  impression  ;  but 
this  morning  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  as 
to  internal  injuries  which  had  not 
shown  themselves  so  far,  and  I  had 
over  a  very  skilful  surgeon,   Mr  Hawkes, 

from    C ,  to  consult   with   me.      I    am 

sorry  to  say   he  confirms  my  fears.' 

Mr  Lane  grew  red,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  when  others  pale.  He  looked 
frightened  and  disturbed.  Gwen  could 
not  have  been  whiter.  Her  hands 
clasped    each    other    tightly.       Her   great 
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dark  eyes  dwelt  on  the  doctor's  face. 
Mr  Lane  spluttered  out  rather  inco- 
herent questions,  which  Dr  Payne  tried 
to  answer  categorically. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  there's  any 
danger  to  life,  nothing,  probably,  at  all 
imminent,  only  we  fear  that  there  is 
more  mischief  done  than  appeared  at  first 
— mischief  that  may  affect  the  future.' 

'  In  what  way  ?  ' 

'  That  is  difficult  to  say.  I  have  not 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  I  fear,  however — 
I  do  certainly  fear  that  Mr  Holling- 
ford  will  never  recover  from  this  acci- 
dent ;  I  may  be  wrong,  I  trust  I  am  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  be  the 
same  man.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  it  is  possible,  I  hope  not  pro- 
bable, that  he  will  lose  the  use  of  his 
limbs.* 
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Mr  Lane  looked  dismayed  and  con- 
founded. All  his  castles  in  the  air 
were  changed  ;  his  sanguine  visions 
began   to  fade. 

*  Could  I  see  him  ? '  he  asked  in  a 
dubious  tone.  Fred  Hollingford  no 
longer  seemed  so  desirable  a  son-in- 
law. 

'  Well,  I  should  have  advised  Mr 
Hollingford  being  left  quiet  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  as  our  visit  has, 
perhaps,  a  little  excited  him ;  but  the 
nurse  says  he  keeps  asking  if  you  have 
arrived,  and  she  thinks  seeing  you  for 
a  short  time  might  be  the  least  of  two 
evils.  You  will  be  careful  not  to  over- 
do him  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  certainly.  He  was  formerly 
a  pupil  of  mine,  an  inmate  in  my  house, 
and  he  has   no  near  relations  or  friends, 
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in   fact,   has    only  just  come   from    India. 
I — I  couldn't  refuse  to  come.' 

He  glanced  again  at  his  daughter.  He 
wanted  satisfactorily  to  account  for  her 
presence,  and  to  leave  a  loop-hole  for 
her  to  escape  from,  should  it  be  advisable 
to  '  hush  it  all  up ' ;  but  he  could  not 
hit  upon  any  plausible  explanation.  He 
did  not  know  what  Fred  might  have 
said.  After  another  minute's  talk,  Dr 
Payne  proposed  to  show  him  upstairs. 

*The  young  lady  had  better,  perhaps, 
wait,'  he  said,  hesitatingly,  and  ready 
to  take  any  cue. 

'Yes,  yes,  decidedly.  I  will  see  him 
alone. 

Gwen  sat  listening  to  the  beating  of 
her  own  heart  till  they  returned.  She 
was  stupefied  by  the  complexities  of  l^.er 
own     feelings     and     the     situation,    only 
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capable  of  drifting  blindly  wherever  the 
current  should  take  her.  She  had 
suffered  too  much,  she  felt  numbed  and 
cold  now.  Her  father  came  in  alone, 
looking  greatly  perturbed  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

'  He  does  look  bad,'  he  began,  in  a 
strained,  uneasy  voice ;  '  I  wish  we  had 
been  prepared  for  this.  Poor  fellow ! 
1  am  very  sorry  for  him,  but — but,  of 
course,  this  alters  the  condition  of  affairs 
very  materially,  Gweneth.  We  must  find 
some  way  out  of  it.  I — I  cant  have 
you  sacrificed !  He  has  no  idea  that 
there's  anything  seriously  wrong,  and 
he  is  very — very  imprudent  and  careless 
in  what  he  says.  He  actually  spoke  of 
you  before  the  doctor  and  nurse  in  a 
way — in  a  way  as  if  you  belonged  to 
him.       However,    they   are    all    strangers 
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here.  As  soon  as  he  is  well  enouo^h  he 
will  leave  Grayley.' 

He  paused,  and  as  she  seemed  incapable 
of  saying  anything,  only  keeping  her 
eyes  fixed  on  him,  as  if  asking  more, 
he  went  on,  more  uneasily  than  ever, 
and  with  rising  irritation — Mr  Lane  was 
always  irritated  when  placed  in  a  difficult 
position. 

'  Really,  it  is  a  most  awkward  condition 
of  affairs.  The  madness  of  you  two  has 
placed  us  all  in  a  most  complicated  state. 
I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done  to  set  it 
right,  and  he  insists  on  seeing  you  — 
at  once — alone.  Still,  if  you  don't  feel 
equal  to  it,  never  mind  him,  don't  go.' 

Gwen  started  to  her  feet  with  a 
movement  of  passionate  despair. 

'  Oh,  what  use  is  there  in  waiting — in 
putting  it  off?'  she  cried,  and  her  voice 
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almost  frightened  her  father  with  its 
intensity  of  pain.  'It  is  all  dreadful, 
unbearable  ;  one  thing  is  no  worse  than 
another!  I  7}2ust  see  him.  What  does 
it  matter  whether  it  is  to-day  or 
to-morrow  ? ' 

'  But,  Gwen,'  her  father  said,  with 
alarm  in  his  voice,  'you  mustn't  go  to 
him  like  that,  you  mustn't  upset  or 
frighten  him,  you  mustn't  make  any 
scene !  For  God's  sake,  child,  control 
yourself ! ' 

Gwen  looked  at  him  with  a  strange 
little  smile. 

*  Don't  be  afraid,'  she  said,  '  there  is 
no  danger.     I   am  used  to  that.' 

'Then  you  think  you  had  better  go 
and  get  it  over  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;    as  well  now  as  ever.' 

'Then  I  will  send  for  the  nurse.' 
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Nurse  Edwards,  Interested  as  women 
are  in  the  mere  scent  of  a  love  affair, 
showed  Gwen  upstairs.  Fred  had  been 
moved,  for  the  doctor's  convenience,  to  a 
couch  near  the  window,  and  was  wrapped 
in  a  gay  dressing-gown,  which  did  not 
do  away  with  the  impression  of  illness 
conveyed  by  his  haggard  looks  and 
unshaven  chin.  In  the  full  light  of  the 
unshaded  gas  he  looked  ghastly  pale, 
with  only  a  spot  of  bright  crimson  on 
his  cheek  bones,  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
worn  appearance,  and  the  hair  on  his 
usually  smooth  chin  and  cheeks,  he 
seemed  more  boyish  instead  of  less  so. 
Gwen's  heart  throbbed  again  with  a 
pang  of  pity,  which  was  so  strong  she 
forgot  to  measure  the  torture  of  her  own 
situation.  It  took  off  the  embarrassment, 
too,  of  that  meetinof.     She  had  the  true 
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instincts  of  a  nurse,  suffering  and  pain 
drew  out  all  that  was  tenderest  and 
most  unselfish  in  her.  This  was  not  the 
Fred  Hollingford  of  whom  she  had 
thought  lately,  with  only  fear  and  repug- 
nance, and  a  longing  to  put  him  out  of 
her  life  for  ever.  This  poor,  shattered 
figure  revived  in  her  some  of  the  old 
friendly  fellowship  she  had  for  him  five 
years  ago,  when  he  was  neither  dreadful 
nor  repulsive  to  her.  She  came  near 
him,  and  let  him  take  her  hand  in  his 
free  one — so  cold  hers  felt  between  his 
feverish  fingers — and  murmured  a  word 
or  two  of  greeting.  Ill  as  he  was,  his 
whole  face  brightened  and  gleamed. 
She  was  prettier  than  ever,  in  his  eyes, 
lovely,  he  thought,  with  her  soft,  deep, 
long-lashed  eyes  and  ivory  colouring,  so 
wonderfully  contrasted  with  the  dusky  hair. 
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*  Nurse/  he  said,  impatiently ;  '  do 
you  mind  leaving  me  and  Miss — and 
this  young  lady  for  five  minutes.' 

Nurse  Edwards  shook  her  head  at 
him,  but  smilingly. 

'  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  insist — but  mind 
on/y  for  five  minutes,  and  no  agitation ! ' 

It  was  imprudent  to  let  him  excite 
himself,  she  felt,  but  she  was  unwilling 
to  disturb  so  evident  a  love  affair.  She 
slipped  softly  away  after  another  ad- 
monition. 

*  Gwen,  dear  Gwen  !  My  little  wife ! 
Do  give  me  a  kiss  !  I  can't  take  one,' 
he  began  at  once  in  this  strain ;  so  as- 
sured ;  so  confident  of  their  position  to- 
wards each  other  that  she  was  struck 
dumb.  He  seemed  to  claim  her  as  un- 
hesitatingly as  if  they  had  lived  side 
by    side    for     years ;     but    she    did    not 
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yield  her  lips  as  she  had  done  her 
hand. 

*I — I  am  not  really  your  wife,  Fred,' 
she  said,  tremblingly ;  '  you  should  not 
call  me  so.' 

*  You  are,  you  are,  darling !  Don't 
say  you  are  not,  don't !  I've  been 
thinking  so  much  about  you ;  wanting 
you  so  much  since  this  confounded 
knock-down,  and,  now  that  I  see  you.  It 
all  comes  back — no,  ten  times  more  of 
It !  I  really  was  gone  on  you  when  you 
were  only  a  child  ;  If  I  seemed  to  forget 
I  didn't,  I  never  thought  of  marrying  any- 
other  girl,  though  I  saw  heaps.  Don't 
you  call  that  being  faithful,  Gwennie  ? 
and  you're  prettier  than  ever  ;  you  suit 
me  down  to  the  ground.  I  do  want  you 
so,  dear  ;  you  won't  go  away  }  you  will  stay 
and  be  my  own  little  wife  forever  }     I'm 
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knocked  about  and  good  -  for  -  nothing 
now,  but  I  shall  be  all  right  soon,  and 
I'll  do  everything — anything  in  the  world 
to  make  you  happy  ;  will  live  anywhere  ; 
anyhow  you  please ;  I  am  so  awfully 
lonely,  Gwennie,   I  can't  get  on  alone  ! ' 

His  words,  though  not  ill-chosen  to 
move  her  to  compassion,  would  not  have 
swayed  her  to  his  will ;  but  his  pathetic 
looks,  his  boyishness,  overweighted  with 
present  suffering  but  unconscious  of 
future  disaster,  pierced  her  to  the  heart. 
Whatever  he  was,  he  was  genuinely  in 
earnest  ;  he  did  really  need  her,  and  she 
could  not  rid  herself  of  the  echo  of  Dr 
Payne's  ominous  predictions.  Well,  happy, 
strong,  she  could  have  hated  and  re- 
sisted him  ;  the  knowledge  of  his  pos- 
sible fate  weakened  her  as  nothing  else 
could.     Might    not    God    be    calling    her. 
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compelling  her  thus  to  expiate  the  folly 
and  deceit,  the  wrong-doing  of  her  girl- 
hood, requiring  her  to  sacrifice  her 
woman's  years  to  this  man,  who  claimed 
her  with  such  absolute  security  as  be- 
longing to  him  ? 

*  We  had  better  not  talk  of  this  now,' 
she  faltered,  shivering  all  over  as  if 
with  ao^ue.  '  You  are  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed,  they  say.  I  am  very  sorry  you 
have  been  hurt.' 

'  Yes,'  he  returned,  but  lightly  enough  ; 
'  it  is  a  nuisance  to  be  laid  on  one's  back 
like  this,  isn't  it  ?  but  that's  only  for  a 
bit.  In  a  week  or  two  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  out  of  this  hole  ;  the  doctors  ad- 
vise me  to  try  some  mild  kind  of  sea- 
side place  like  Bournemouth.  Now,  I've 
been  thinking,  Gwennie,  if  you  would 
TO    with    me,    and    we  could  start  a  little 
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home   of  our  own,  how   uncommon   jolly- 
it   would    be.      I    shall    be   quite   fit    in  a 
short  time,    and   I    would  do  anything  to 
make  you  happy.       Poor   little   girl ;   you 
ook   awfully  pale   and  woebegone    now ! ' 
Was  it  all  a  dream  ?     Had  these  years 
never   been,   during   which    she    had,    by 
choice,    thought    less    and    less   of   Fred 
Hollingford,  persuading  her  willing  mind 
that    the    marriage    ceremony    they    had 
gone    through    was    to    be   set   aside    as 
easily   as    if  it   had    been  a  child's    play  ? 
Had    she   never    come   to    know   and   to 
love     Graham  ?    was    she    a    young    girl 
again,    and    this    boy   and    she    planning 
their    wild    and    foolish    schemes  ?       He 
had   taken  her  up  at  the  point  where  he 
left   her  as    if  nothing  in   the   world   had 
come  between  them,  and  if,  in  very  truth, 
they    belonged   each    to   the    other.     She 
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had  no  words,  no  ready  power  to  re- 
sist his  weakness,  and  her  recollection  of 
the  doctor's  ominous  predictions  silenced 
her  utterly. 

'  Sha'n't  it  be  so,  duckie  ? '  he  went  on 
in  his  weak,  light,  caressing  tone,  patting 
and  fondling  her  hand.  He  used  to  call 
her  '  Duckie,'  when  she  was  that  child 
of  fifteen  he  first  knew.  The  shiver,  half- 
terror  at  her  gathering  fate,  half-vague  re- 
pulsion ran,  through  her  again.  '  We 
might  be  as  jolly  as  anything.  I've 
got  'oof  enough  to  keep  you  well. 
When  I'm  all  right  again  we  can  go 
back  to  India,  or  stay  in  England,  just  as 
you  like  best.  You  could  do  lots  for 
your  people.  I'd  never  stand  in  your 
way  if  you  wanted  to  do  things.  I 
ain't  half  a  bad  fellow  to  live  with. 
I   haven't  a  woman  friend   or   relation   in 
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the  world,  and  I  should  like  a  kind 
little  wife  to  look  after  me.  This 
nurse's  ways  made  me  think  what  a 
comfort  it'd  be.  I've  knocked  about  a 
good  bit,  and  I  feel  older  than  I  am, 
and  quite  ready  to  settle  down  and  lead 
a  sober  life.  If  it's  necessary,  we'll  be 
married  again,  and  nobody  need  gabble 
about  that  little  affair.  Come,  duckie, 
is  it  a  bargain  ?  Jove !  what  a  pretty 
thing  you  are  ? ' 

Gwen  felt  utterly  bewildered,  confused 
and  dizzy. 

'  Let  me  think,'  she  implored ;  *  let 
me  tell  you — to-morrow  ;  I — I'd  better 
go  now ;  they  say  you  are  not  to  talk 
much — not  to   get  excited.' 

She  tried  to  draw  her  hand  from  his 
hot  clutch.  She  longed  to  be  alone, 
to   try  and  think. 
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'  Pooh  !  They  talk  a  lot  of  bosh.  Dr 
Payne  wants  a  case,  and  nurses  always 
coddle.  Why  should  a  broken  arm  and 
a  few  bruises  make  a  fellow  so  bad 
that  he  Is  not  to  talk  ?  I  was  a  lot  worse 
once  after  a  spill  In  the  Hills.  I  shall 
be  as  right  as  ninepence  In  a  week  or 
two.  Say  you'll  go  with  me  to  Bourne- 
mouth, Gwen !  The  old  man  or  your 
mother  can  come,  too,  to  play  propriety ' — 
he  laughed — '  though,  since  we're  husband 
and  wife,  It's  hardly  necessary,  except  for 
the  look  of  the  thing.      Say  yes,   dear.' 

'  No,  Fred,'  she  cried  with  sudden 
energy.  *  I'll  say  nothing,  promise  nothing 
to-night.  You  don't  think — you  don't 
remember  that  I  have  not  seen  you  for 
five  years — that  I  am  a  woman.  I  was 
a  child.' 

'  Well,'    he    said    rather    sulkily,    '  take 
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your  time ;  though  if  Tm  not  altered  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  be.  At  least 
you  might  be  kind  to  a  fellow  who  has 
been  smashed  like  this.' 

It  was  exactly  characteristic  of  Fred 
HolHngford  that  one  minute  he  should 
make  nothing  of  his  accident,  the  next 
demand  sympathy  and  pity  for  it.  But, 
knowing  what  she  did,  he  could  not 
make  too  large  a  demand  on  G wen's 
compassion. 

'  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  you,'  she 
said  with  such  sincerity  that  he  was 
instantly  mollified.  Indeed  her  heart  was 
wrung  for  him  as  well  as  for  herself,  and 
she  had  learned,  through  long  years  of 
enforced  self-denial,  to  think  more  of 
others'  pain  than  her  own.  But  she 
would  give  him  no  promise  —  she  still 
struggled    a   little,    though  she    was    con- 
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scious  that  the  net  was  closing  round  her 
and  that  all  struororlinor  was  in  vain.  She 
left  him,  and  was  alone  with  the  whirling 
confusion  of  her  thoughts. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

All  through  a  long,  sleepless  night 
Gwen's  mind  was  tossed  to  and  fro 
with  torturing  doubts,  with  a  ceaseless 
and  terrible  effort  to  be  sure  of  what 
was  the  rio^ht  course  for  her  to  take 
in  the  labyrinth  where  she  found  her- 
self placed.  Before  she  could  be 
alone  in  her  bedroom,  she  had  a 
short  talk  with  Fred's  nurse,  who  was 
growing  strongly  interested  in  the  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  her  patient  since 
Gwen  had  come.  The  pale,  sad-looking, 
pretty  girl,  whose  anxious  eyes  searched 

her    face,    partly    for    an    answer    to    her 
162 
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fears,  partly  with  a  dim  desire  for 
womanly  sympathy,  appealed  to  the 
kind  woman,  whom  a  life  of  service 
for  others  had  made  large-hearted  and 
unselfish.  Gwen  felt  so  lonely,  so  lost 
in  a  maze  of  bewilderment,  that  she 
could  not  resist  the  friendly  approaches 
which  Nurse  Edwards  made  towards 
intimacy.  Before  she  knew  what  she 
had  said,  the  keen-sighted  woman  had 
more  than  half  guessed  her  secret,  and 
was  ready  to  speak  more  openly  of 
Fred's  state  than  nurses  usually  do. 
She  had  formed  her  own  opinion  on 
the  case  strongly,  and  it  agreed  with 
the  doctor's. 

'  Do  tell  me,'  Gwen  implored,  as  the 
nurse  stood  to  her  talking  in  the  bed- 
chamber ;  '  please  tell  me,  if  you  believe 
it  is  true,  that  Mr  Hollingford  will  never 
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be    well    again.       I — I    ought    to    know. 
You  may  surely  tell  me.' 

*  You  are,  perhaps,  engaged  to  him  ? ' 
the  nurse  asked  in  her  turn,  with  some 
abruptness. 

Gwen's  face  crimsoned  ;  she  let  her 
eyes  fall.  What  could  she  say  ?  She 
made  a  sort  of  motion  of  the  head, 
which  might  mean   '  yes.' 

Nurse  Edwards  took  it  so. 

*  Well,  you  have  a  right  to  hear  the 
truth.  I'm  not  one  for  lying  or  gloss- 
ing things  over ;  I  always  think  truth's 
best  in  the  end,  though  I'm  forbidden 
to  tell  it  to  him,  poor  fellow.  No ;  I 
don't  believe  he  will  ever  recover. 
I'm  afraid  there's  some  serious  mischief, 
or  the  beginning  of  mischief,  that  will 
grow  more  and  more  serious.  He  may 
get    about,    he    may    seem    to    have    re- 
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covered  for  a  time,   but   I   don't  think   it 
will  be  for  long.' 

'Is    it    likely — do    you    think    that    he 
will  die?' 

*  My  dear  young  lady,  I'm  no  sure 
prophet,  I  only  go  by  my  experience. 
I  can  but  give  you  an  opinion  that's 
very  likely  not  worth  over  much.  But 
such  as  it  is,  this  is  what  my  judgment 
of  the  case  is.  He  may  live  a  great 
many  years,  but  they  won't  be  years 
of  health  and  strength,  I'm  afraid.  He 
may  be  a  cripple  as  this  mischief 
develops.  I'm  very  sorry  to  have  to 
hurt  you,'  she  added  with  great  gentle- 
ness, laying  her  hand  frankly  on  Gwen's. 
'  If  \  ou're  engaged  to  him,  and  love 
him,  I  know  it  must  be  hard ;  but  you 
ought  to  know,  if  you're  thinking  of 
marrying   him,   what   is    the   state  of  the 
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case.  I  shouldn't  have  ventured  to  say 
so  much,  only  the  doctors  think  the 
same/ 

'It  Is  good  of  you.  I  wanted  to 
know,'  Gwen  said  In  a  choked  voice, 
with  her  head  still  held  down.  Such 
a  longing  for  help  and  sympathy  came 
suddenly  over  her,  she  was  ready  to 
cling  to  this  stranger  who  was  at  once 
kind  and  strong.  She  clasped  her  hand 
and  held  it  hard.  '  Oh,  if  I  knew,  if 
I   knew  what   I   ought  to  do ! ' 

Nurse  Edwards  looked  at  her  keenly. 

'  Doesn't  your  heart  tell  you  ?  If 
you  love  him — but  it  would  be  a  sac- 
rifice.' 

*  I — I  do  not  love  him — but  I  am 
ready — my  life  is  not  happy — it  matters 
to  no  one  now — I  am  ready  to  sacri- 
fice  it.' 
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Gwen  was  drawn  strangely  out  of 
her  usual  self.  She  spoke  as  if  to  her 
own  heart. 

'  Yoti  dont  love  him  ! '  Nurse  Ed- 
wards repeated  in  a  tone  of  wonder ; 
'then,  surely,  you'd  never  give  up  your 
happiness  ?     You  seem  so  young.' 

'  I  am  young,  but  I  have  suffered, 
I  know  what  pain  and  sorrow  are.  I 
cannot  be  happy  anyhow.  Oh,  if  only  I 
knew!      If  I   were  sure  what  is  right!' 

'  You  can  ask  your  father,'  the  nurse 
said,  trying  to  understand  the  situation 
which  perplexed  her  deeply.  *  He's  a 
clergyman.  He  ought  to  give  you 
good  advice.  I'm  only  a  stranger — 
an  ignorant  woman,  but  I'm  sorry  for 
you,   dear.' 

Gwen  shrank  back  into  herself;  she 
was    frightened    at    her    own    unreserve, 
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at  her  own  sensations.  She  let  go  of 
the  hand  she  had  clasped,  as  a  drown- 
ing man  holds  to  some  weak  stay  which 
faintly  promises  rescue. 

'  You're  very  kind/  she  said  in  her 
old  voice.  *  I  am  very  thankful  to  you. 
I  must  not  keep  you  any  longer.  I — 
I  hope  Mr  Hollingford  will  not  have  a 
bad  night.' 

Nurse  Edwards  left  her,  puzzled,  in- 
terested, concerned.  She  could  not 
make  out  this  curious  transition  from 
sudden  aband9nment  to  shy  reserve. 
The  problem  gave  her  occupation 
through  the  creeping  hours  of  the  night, 
when  she  and  Gwen  alone  in  all  the 
house  heard  the  clock  chime  and  chime, 
and  watched  the  darkness  slowly  yield 
to  dawn.  Before  that  time,  Gwen  had 
made  up  her  mind. 
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Years  of  constant  denial  of  what  she 
wanted,  of  constant  need  for  giving  up 
pleasure,  and  accepting  pain,  had  trained 
in  her  a  habit  of  belief  In  the  necessity 
of  choosing  Invariably  what  was  the 
most  difficult  thing.  She  had  ceased 
to  believe  In  doing  what  was  easy, 
pleasant,  happy — what  girls  born  under 
an  auspicious  star  would  gaily  take  as 
their  birthright.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
some  spirit  laid  hold  of  her  soul  and 
compelled  her  to  accept  this  lot,  which 
had  no  joy  in  it.  Something,  intangible 
but  real,  seemed  to  have  taken  the  idea 
of  Graham — of  any  possible  happiness 
connected  with  him,  right  out  of  her 
way.  She  felt  that  she  had  lost  him  ; 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  by 
struggling  or  fighting  against  destiny  to 
retain    hold    of    him.       His    life    was    In- 
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stantly  and   sternly   separated    from  hers. 
A   voice   said   to   her   in    cold,    inflexible 
command,    *  No  ;    he  is  not  to  be  yours. 
Your    life   and    his    are    not    to    mingrle. 
You    could     bring     him    no    real     good. 
The    time    will    come    when    he    will    not 
even    want    you,    when    he    will    be    con- 
tent   that    you    released    him    from    any 
fellowship    with    you.       This    other    life, 
this    other    man,    are    to    belong    to    you 
— do    belong    to    you.       He    does     need 
you,   and    he    has    a   right  to    claim    you, 
the     right     you    were     fool     enough     to 
give     him.       His    is     a     weak,     shallow 
nature     that     can     never     comfort      and 
strengthen    you,    but    he    will    need    help 
all    the    more.     All    that    you    must  learn 
to   give   him.     You   must  give   up   every 
hope,    every    wish    of    your    own.       You 
have    no    right    to    hope    or    wish.      This 
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Is  the  duty  you  7nust  do.  Whatever  is 
possible  for  you  to  give,  you  must 
give  to  Fred  HolHngford  who  wants 
you.  You  shall  have  no  other  consola- 
tion but  that  which  comes  from  sacri- 
fice of  self.' 

Gwen's  nature,  which  had  deep  and 
strong  feelings  under  its  cold  exterior, 
had  no  passion  stronger  than  that  of 
pity.  She  could  not  ever  see  bodily 
or  mental  sufferinor  unmoved,  she  had 
never  refused  her  effort  of  help  even 
in  her  own  darkest  hours.  The  look, 
foreboding  though  unconscious,  of  doom 
in  Fred's  young  face,  that  had  been 
made  to  express  light"  and  cheerful 
emotions,  the  thought  of  him  under 
that  heavy  fate  alone,  seized  on  her 
heart  and  compelled  it  to  a  strong 
desire    to   comfort  him.     Yet    she    ftlt    all 
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the  while  the  greatest  wonder  at  the 
idea  that  she  had  ever,  even  in  her 
youngest,  most  fooHsh  days,  thought 
it  a  desirable  thing  to  have  him  as  a 
companion.  He  attracted  her  now  in 
no  way,  she  could  not  have  any  feeling 
towards  him  warmer  than  intense  pity. 
She  saw  that  he  was  weak,  egotistical, 
shallow,  unreliable,  with  no  higher  recom- 
mendations than  a  tolerably  good  look- 
ing face,  an  easy  temper,  and  a  certain 
capacity  for  affection.  It  was  an  entire 
sacrifice  that  she  was  slowly  bringing 
herself  to  make,  she  knew  that.  If  he 
had  not  been  so  lonely  she  could  not 
have  contemplated  giving  herself  up  to 
such  a  future,  but  he  was  lonely — he 
had  no  one  belonging  to  him,  no  fond 
mother  or  sister  to  console  him  for  the 
want   of  a    wife.     His    wife    must    fulfil 
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all  those  offices.  If  these  people  were 
right,  and  the  years  that  remained  to 
him — perhaps  not  very  many — were  to 
be  maimed  and  suffering-  ones,  if  the 
strength  and  pleasure  and  energy  of  his 
youth  were  thus  cruelly  cut  off  in  a 
moment,  someone  must  help  him  to 
bear  them,  and  who  was  there  but  her  ? 
Graham  had  yet  a  long,  full,  rich  exist- 
ence to  come,  after  he  had  got  over  the 
wound  she  had  given  him.  He  would 
soon  get  over  it,  she  told  herself  with 
bitter  humility ;  he  could  never  mourn 
long  for  such  a  loss ;  she  never  had 
been  good  enough  for  him.  It  would 
have  been  a  mesalliance  for  him  in 
every  way  ;  but,  if  she  deserted  Fred, 
and  resisted  these,  perhaps,  half- ima- 
ginary claims  of  his  upon  her,  he  would 
be  condemned   to  a   miserable  fate. 
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'  I  can't  make  him — I  haven't  it  in 
me  to  make  anyone  happy,'  poor  Gwen 
thought ;  '  but,  at  least,  I  can  be  good 
to  him.  I  am  a  good  nurse.  I  am 
used  to  helping  people.  I  can  give 
myself  up  to  him.  I  am  not  too  bad 
for  that' 

She  came  suddenly  to  the  fixed  re- 
solve that  this  was  what  was  required 
of  her  ;  that  to  sacrifice  herself  was  her 
positive  duty,  and  with  the  resolve  a 
sort  of  dull  peace  came,  that  was  partly 
the  numbness  that  follows  exquisite  pain. 
She  fell  asleep  as  the  late  dawn  came 
stealing  in  at  the  window,  and  slept 
an  hour  or  two.  She  was  late  down- 
stairs, and  found  her  father  in  a  state 
of  fuss,  fidget  and  irritation,  presiding 
at  rather  a  meagre  breakfast-table.  He 
was   uncertain  and  unhappy  in  his  mind, 
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and,  in  consequence,  prepared  as  usual 
to  scold  Gwen.  Yet  something  in  her 
face  gave  him  an  uncomfortable  sense 
of  compunction.  Her  manner  was  quiet, 
gentle,  a  little  firmer  than  usual.  She 
could  not  eat,  though  he  grew  quite 
querulous  at  her  refusal,  but  she  tried 
to  swallow  her  tea  to  please  him.  She 
felt  somehow  a  longing  to  please  him 
if  she  could ;  her  mind  had  unconsciously 
taken  the  attitude  of  one  who  is  o^oinor 
to  die,  and  wishes  to  leave  even  un- 
loved  but  familiar  belongings  kindly. 

*  Papa,'  she  said  at  last,  speaking 
with  a  calmness  and  decision  that  sur- 
prised herself  as  well  as  him,  '  when  I 
first  started  to  come  here,  I  meant,  if 
I  could,  to  get  rid  of  this  marriage, 
to  be  free,  never  to  see  Fred  any 
more    if    it    were    possible.      But    now    I 
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have  made  up  my  mind  differently.  If 
that  marriage  is  not  legal,  I  will  go 
through  another  ceremony.  I  will  go 
with  him  to  Bournemouth,  I  will  live 
with  him  as  his  wife.* 

Her  father  stared  at  her,  amazed, 
dubious,  uncomfortable.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing he  had  felt  that  such  a  decision  would 
be  the  best  Gwen  could  come  to,  he 
had  wished  it  for  his  own  comforts 
sake,  but,  after  all,  he  was  human,  he 
had  a  heart,  though  his  manner  of  living 
had  done  its  best  to  spoil  it,  and 
knowing  the  possible  fate  that  threatened 
Hollingford  he  could  not  be  ready  to 
condemn   his   own    child  to   share    it. 

'  You  know  what  the  doctor  thinks 
about  Fred?'  he  began,  fiddling  about, 
as  his  way  was  when  much  disturbed, 
with  everything   in  reach.     '  If  he's  right 
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it  will  not  be  a  happy  thing,   I'm  afraid, 
for  you.' 

'Yes,  I  know,  I  have  been  thinking 
about  it  all  night.  I  believe  I  ought 
to  do  this.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind.' 

Mr  Lane's  sanguine  temper  suddenly 
landed  him  at  a  point  of  vantage.  His 
face  cleared.  '  Well — if  you've  made  up 
your  mind — you  are  of  age.  The  putting 
aside  the  marriage  would  be  a  very 
disagreeable  affair,  if  feasible.  And 
very  likely  this  doctor's  quite  wrong, 
they  often  are ;  Fred  may  recover  en- 
tirely, and,  if  he  does,  I  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  be  very  happy 
— he's  a  good  sort  of  fellow  I  be- 
lieve and  you  will  be  well  provided 
for.' 

These      were     not      the     consolations 
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Gwen  needed,  she  was  silent  under 
them,  and  set  her  pale  lips  together 
close.  After  breakfast,  while  Mr  Lane 
went  up  to  see  Fred  with  this  new 
access  of  hopefulness  upon  him,  she 
wrote  that  note  to  Graham  which  we 
have  already  seen.  She  had  settled  her 
fate,  there  was  no  drawing  back  possible. 
Mr  Lane  after  a  long  interview  with 
Fred,  in  which  he  found  him  most 
amenable  to  every  proposal  as  to  settle- 
ments, and  so  lavish  in  his  offers  of 
paying  every  possible  present  expense, 
including  the  removal  of  the  whole 
family  to  Bournemouth  till  all  arrange- 
ments were  concluded,  became  more  and 
more  cheerfully  convinced  that  everything 
had  taken  the  best  turn  possible,  that 
Fred  would  completely  recover,  and  that 
he   had  disposed    of  Gwen's   future   with 
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advantage  to  herself  and  her  family,  and 
his    spirits    rose    to    their   highest    level. 
He    got     on    capitally    with    Hollingford, 
who      was     so      elated      also      with     his 
prospects  that  he  could  not  be  generous 
enough.     He    would  do   anything    in   the 
world     for     G  wen's     family,     Jack      and 
Syd's  outfit  and  voyage  to   New  Zealand 
could    be    easily   managed,    Madge    could 
stay    with     Gwen     if    they     pleased,     he 
would     be   on     the   best     of    terms    with 
all.       Perhaps,      fortunately      for     Gwen, 
who    could    hardly    have    borne    him   in 
these     spirits,     he     excited      himself     so 
much    with     this    long^    interestinor     talk 
with   his    father-in-law,    that   he   was    for- 
bidden     to     see      anyone     else    for    the 
rest   of  the   day,   and  Gwen    was   left  to 
her   own    thoughts.     And   when  she   saw 
him    next    he   was    considerably    subdued 
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and  had  the  suffering  look  again  which 
was  his  best  approach  to  her.  He  could 
only  reach  her  through  her  pity,  and 
it  was  well  for  him  that  this  should 
be  strongly    stirred. 

Meanwhile,  Erdley  had  begun  to 
sniff  something  of  mystery  in  the  air 
again.  Mr  Lane  and  G wen's  absence 
was  talked  of ;  fragments  of  news  got 
abroad,  no  one  knew  how.  Mrs 
Lane,  in  a  curious,  nervous  way,  an- 
nounced that  she  was  going  to  Bourne- 
mouth to  stay  with  Gwen  and  a  sick 
friend,  who  had  been  hurt  in  the  rail- 
way accident,  and  someone  was  asked 
to  take  Mr  Lane's  duty  for  Sunday. 
The  boys,  Ettie  and  Madge,  were 
sent  for ;  the  tradesmen  began  to  be 
afraid  the  parson  had  flitted,  leaving 
behind      a      legacy      of      debt.        Then 
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stranofer    news     beo:an     to     float     about. 

o  o 

Mr  Lane  wrote  to  the  church-warden 
that  he  was  detained  from  Erdley 
to  make  arrangements  for  his  elder 
daughter's  marriage,  vrhich  had  been 
rather  quickly  arranged,  and  would  take 
place,  for  convenience,  at  Bourne- 
mouth. All  the  gossips  pricked  up  their 
ears — they  had  always  said  there  was 
something  odd  about  that  Miss  Lane 
— It  was  a  queer  sort  of  wedding 
hurried  on  like  this — they  hoped  nothing 
was  seriously  wrong.  Mr  Lane  and  his 
family,  however,  returned,  and  the  clergy- 
man went  about  everywhere  with  a  cheer- 
ful and  open  countenance.  He  shirked  no 
questions.  His  daughter  had  married 
a  Mr  Holllngford,  an  old  friend  of 
theirs,  lately  returned  from  India  ; 
there    had   been,    he    might   say   (in   con- 
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fidence  to  everybody),  a  previous  attach- 
ment, a  sort  of  understanding,  and  Mr 
Hollingford  had  wished  to  hurry  it  all 
up.  He  was  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  his  accident,  and  advised  to 
stay  in  a  mild  seaside  place,  so  they 
were  living  for  the  present  at  Bourne- 
mouth. He  was  well  off,  an  excellent 
fellow,  '  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
congratulations ! '  and  so  on.  Erdley 
still  wondered,  suspected,  and  sniffed, 
but  the  wonder  died  in  its  nine  days' 
course.  Gwen's  place  was  filled,  and  only 
some  of  the  school  children  and  her  poor, 
old,  or  sick  friends  regretted  her.  Jack 
and  Syd  were  shipped  off  to  their  uncle 
in  New^  Zealand  ;  Madge  went  to  her 
sister,  Mrs  Hollingford  ;  Ettie  dressed 
better  and  flirted  more  desperately  than 
ever;    and    Mr    Lane    paid    up    his    bills 
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with  an  air  of  conscious  virtue.  Mrs 
Lane  wore  a  little  more  tranquil  air, 
though  she  missed  Gwen,  in  silence, 
every  hour  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Graham  went  out  to  Africa  with  no 
definite  plans,  and  no  idea  of  staying 
very  long  there  ;  but,  as  the  fates  would 
have  it,  it  was  two  years  and  a  half 
before  he  set  foot  in  England  again. 
He  lighted  on  an  unexpected,  disastrous 
little  war  some  months  after  his  arrival 
in  South  Africa,  and,  having  nothing 
more  exciting  to  do,  volunteered  his 
services.  He  was  rather  badly  wounded, 
and  spent  several  unpleasant  months  in 
a  hospital.      After    he    left    this,    It  took 

him    many  more    to    get    up   his    former 
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strength,  and,  for  lack  of  any  stroncr 
object  in  life,  he  went  on  a  voyage  in 
a  merchant-ship  which  belonged  to  a 
man  he  had  made  friends  with  at  the 
Cape.  There  was  no  particular  reason, 
he  thought,  for  returning  home ;  no  one 
except  his  mother  wanted  him  urgently 
in  England,  and  she  was  happily  settled 
in  Putney  with  her  married  daughter, 
engaged  in  worshipping  her  first  grand- 
child, who  was,  she  told  him,  *  almost 
as  beautiful  a  baby '  as  he  had  been 
himself.  His  estate  was  in  proper 
hands ;  he  heard  now  and  then  from 
Erdley ;  and  Mrs  Willoughby  had,  once 
or  twice,  given  him  some  fragments  of 
information  about  the  Lane  family,  which 
he  was  vexed  with  himself  for  finding 
of  so  much  interest.  He  knew,  soon 
after   he   left    England,    that    Gwen    was 
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Hollinorford's  wife — more  than  that  he 
never  heard  of  her.  Mrs  Willoughby 
had  not  forgiven  her,  and  would  not 
mention  her  again.  He  heard  next  of 
the  boys'  emigration ;  and,  finally,  that 
Mr  Lane  was  leaving  Erdley — having 
at  last  got  the  long-expected  living — one 
in  a  large  northern  town.  Poor  Mr 
Merryweather,  however,  was  not  des- 
tined to  return  to  his  comfortable  vicar- 
aore.  His  health  failed  more  and  more, 
and  he  died  about  a  twelvemonth  after  his 
leaving  England.  The  living  had  been 
given  to  Chatty  Barnett's  curate,  and 
the  next  event  was  to  be  the  installa- 
tion of  the  same  young  lady  as  vicaress. 
So  he  had  done  with  that  chapter 
of  his  life,  he  tried  to  think  that  the 
Lane  episode,  that  Gwen's  share  in  it 
was    completely     over.        He    should     in 
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time,  of  course,  forget  her  entirely,  he 
only  wanted  time — that  ridiculous  habit 
of  his  of  thinkinor  about  her  whenever 
he  was  particularly  quiet,  would  soon  die 
a  natural  death.  He  had  been  desper- 
ately fond  of  her,  and  he  was  of  a  stupidly 
constant  temper,  but  there  would  only 
be  a  faint  scar  in  time,  no  open  wound 
at  all.  The  two  years  had  seemed  long, 
but  two  years  were  not  so  much — he  was 
only  thirty,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  pick 
and  choose  a  wife  in,  for,  of  course,  he 
must  marry  some  day,  and  settle  down 
after  his  wanderings  at  his  own  home. 
The  coming  of  spring  drew  his  thoughts 
to  Enorland,  He  beo^an  to  Ions:  for  the  dim 
green  lanes  where  the  golden  sunshine 
was  filtered  through  the  young  leaves, 
where  the  thrushes  sang  second  to  the 
nightingales,  the  primose  stars   lit   up    the 
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moist  sweet  moss,  and  the  woods  were 
one  blue  cloud  of  hyacinths. 

He  was  cured,  he  said,  he  could  bear  to 
be  reminded  of  Gwen,  he  would  go  home 
before  the  spring  was  over,  before  the 
first  tenderness  of  the  green  had  lost  its 
charm — go  home  for  good. 

He  landed  at  Southampton  on  a  day 
early  in  May,  when  his  own  country  wore 
her  sweetest  smile,  and  had  decked  her- 
self in  her  fairest  ornaments  of  foliage  and 
blossom.  The  apple  orchards  were  one 
rosy  white  cloud,  the  young  animals  could 
not  control  the  exuberance  of  their  first  joy 
in  living.  As  Graham  drew  in  long,  fre^h 
breaths  of  the  soft,  south  wind,  he  felt 
some  stirrings  of  pleasure  and  hope,  some 
premonition  of  happiness  that  would  yet 
be  his.  He  was  not  going  at  once  to 
Gloucestershire,   his    mother    had    begged 
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him  to  stay  first  a  week  with  her  at 
Brighton,  she  had  not  been  well  and  had 
been  ordered  down  there.  He  had 
arrived  a  day  or  two  before  he  was  ex- 
pected, and  she  would  join  him  shortly. 

Spring  did  not  show  much  young  green 
or  blossom  at  barren  Brighton,  but  she 
had  given  the  sea  a  delicious  blue,  and  her 
spirit  was  in  the  air.  Graham  strolled  out 
on  to  the  King's  Road  after  he  had 
settled  his  belongino^s  at  a  hotel,  and 
took  up  a  corner  in  one  of  the  sheltered 
benches  near  the  pier.  He  did  not  notice, 
at  first,  the  little  girl  curled  up  on  the 
opposite  corner,  stooping  over  a  book. 
He  was  in  an  absent-minded,  dreamy 
mood,  and  sat  smoking  tranquilly,  and 
staring  out  at  sea  till  a  murmur,  a  faint 
unintelligible  murmur,  from  the  small 
figure,    whose   loose     hair    and     big     hat 
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concealed  her  face,  made  him  glance  her 
way.  When  once  he  had  noticed  her 
he  started,  and  his  face  lost  its  abstracted 
expression,  something  struck  him  as  oddly- 
familiar  in  pose,  manner,  and  in  the  mur- 
muring voice  which  seemed  repeating  a 
lesson.  It  reminded  him  of  the  wilderness 
of  Erdley,  of  Madge's  talking  to  herself. 
Could  it  be  Madge?  Surely  that  was  a 
crutch  half  concealed  under  the  seat  ?  He 
moved  nearer,  he  tried  to  see  the  face, 
he  was  more  and  more  sure  it  was  Madge, 
and  his  heart  began  to  beat  hard,  for 
Madge  instantly  suggested  Gwen  ! 

As  he  neared  her,  the  girl  moved, 
raised  her  head,  and  fixed  on  him  a  pair 
of  great,  dark  eyes,  which  grew  from 
wonder  to  conviction,  to  half  frightened 
delight. 

It  was  Madge,  but  no  longer  the  white 
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faced,  pallid  child  he  had  known.  The 
sea  air,  healthy,  well-cared  for  living 
had  embrowned  her,  she  had  a  little  red 
on  her  cheeks,  she  was  no  longer  slight 
and  frail  as  she  used  to  be.  She  tossed 
back  her  mane  of  hair  and  uttered  an 
exclamation. 

*  It  is  Wr  Brooke-Graham  ! ' 

He  stretched  out  his  hands  to  her. 

'  Yes,  Madge,  It  is,  I  could  hardly 
believe  I  had  lighted  upon  you,  only  the 
day  after  I  came  back  to  England.  I 
thought  it  must  be  some  other  little  girl 
strangely  like  my  old  friend.  But,  Madge, 
you  are  hardly  a  little  gii^  now.  You 
have  grown  and  altered.' 

*Yes,'  she  answered,  with  that  little 
air  of  earnest  dignity  he  remembered, 
and  was  o^lad  to  see  aorain.  *  I  am 
growing     up.         I     am     ever     so     much 
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stronger  than  I  used  to  be,  they 
think,  in  time,  I  may  do  without 
crutches  ahogether.  I  only  have  one 
now.' 

*  That    is    right,    I    am    very  glad ! ' 
He    was    longing    to    ask    a   question 

that  was  close  to  his  lips,  yet  waited 
to  let   her   talk  unrestrainedly. 

*  And  have  you  been  out  of  England 
all   this   time  ?  ' 

'  Yes — in  Africa  and  in  other  countries, 
travelling  about.' 

*  Oh !  You  must  have  had  ad- 
ventures.' 

'  I  had  one  or  two,  but  never  mind 
them  now,  Madge.  Someone  told  me 
your  brothers  had  gone  to  New  Zea- 
land?' 

*  Yes,'  Madge  answered  in  her  oldest 
voice,      '  it     was     such     a     good     thing. 
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They  were  very  troublesome,  you  know, 
and  papa  couldn't  manage  them  —  now 
we  hope  they  are  getting  on  all  right. 
They  have  to  work  hard,  and  that's 
very  good   for  them/ 

Perturbed  as  he  felt,  Graham  could 
not  help  smiling,  he  looked  away  from 
Madge  as  he   went  on, — 

'And  your  father  and  mother  are 
here  with   you — how   are   they  ?  ' 

'They're  very  well,  thank  you,  I 
believe,  but  they  are  not  here.  Papa 
has  a  living  in  Yorkshire,  not  a  nice 
town,  smoky  and  full  of  factories,  but 
he  was  glad  of  it.  Ettie  has  married 
a  manufacturer,  and  lives  in  a  good 
big  house.  I  w^onder  she  liked  to,'  the 
little  girl,  added  thoughtfully,  after  a 
pause.  '/  should  not  like  to  be  a 
second     wife,     and     Mr     Parkes    is     not 

VOL.   III.  N 
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— -is     not    what     I     call     nice,     but     she 
seems    satisfied.' 

'  Oh,    Mr   Parkes   was   a  widower  ? ' 

'Yes.  Not  very  young — forty,  at  least, 
I  believe,  and  he  has  a  bald  head.  Ettie 
has  a  large  house  and  a  carriage.' 

*Ah,  perhaps  that  makes  up  for  the 
age  and  the  bald  head.  But  who  are 
you   with,    Madge  ?     Not  at  school  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  no.  I  live  with  Gwen  now, 
she  can't  spare  me.  I  only  visit  father 
and  mother  sometimes.  It  is  bad  for 
mother,  but  I  could  not  possibly  leave 
Gwen.' 

Graham  cleared  his  dry  throat,  he 
was  angry  with  himself  for  the  agita- 
tion he  could  not  master,  his  heart 
would  beat  so  noisily  he  could  not  look 
at  Madge,  he  could  not  even  make 
his  voice  sound  natural. 
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'Oh,  vou  are  with — with  Mrs  Holline- 
ford  then — and   her  husband.' 

Madge  stared  at  him,  her  face  had 
taken  a  curious  and  solemn  look.  She 
answered  him  at  last  in  a  low,  awed 
voice. 

'Oh,  no.  Didn't  you  know?  Fred 
has   been   dead   for   ten  months.' 

'  Dead !  Good  God ! '  he  could  not 
help  the  exclamation  though  he  felt 
he  had  startled  Madge,  '  how  should 
I  know  ?  I  have  not  heard  of  anyone 
of  you  for  a  year.  Dead !  Tell  me — 
tell  me  exactly  how  it  happened — tell 
me   everything,    Madge.' 

Madge  was  trembling  a  little,  her 
sensitive  face  was  saddened,  tears  were 
not  far  away,  death  had  awful n ess  in 
its  very  name  for  her.  Graham  sat 
close    to    her,    bending    his    ear    to   catch 
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every  syllable  of  her  faltering  little 
voice,  with  one  hand  clutching  the  one 
of  hers  that  was  near  him.  He  did 
not  let  her  see  his  face,  but  she  fe/l 
that  her  tale  was  of  the  intensest 
significance  to  him. 

*  I  don't  know  what  you Ve  heard  about 
Gwen  since  you  went  away  from 
Erdley,'  she  began ;  '  so  many,  many 
things  seem  to  have  happened  all 
together,  but  you  called  her  Mrs  Hol- 
lingford,  so  you  must  know  that  she 
married  Fred.  I,  myself,  can't  tell  you 
much  more  of  what  happened  then  ;  no 
one  ever  told  me.  Gwen  was  very 
strange  and  sad  ;  she  would  not  speak 
to  me,  or  talk  to  me,  about  anything, 
though  I  used  to  be  the  one  she  told 
most  to,  and  cared  most  for.  I  pre- 
tended   to    be    asleep    sometimes,   not   to 
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bother  her,  but  I  really  heard  her  cry — 
that  was  before  papa  took  her  to  Gray- 
ley.  She  found  Fred  there,  and  it 
turned  out  they  had  been  old  friends, 
I  suppose  he  had  always  been  fond  of 
her.  He  had  had  a  bad  accident,  and 
afterwards  Gwen  told  me  that  she 
knew  when  she  married  him  that  he 
never  could   be  really  well.' 

*  She  knew,'  Graham  muttered;  'so 
that  was  her  reason.' 

Madge's   fine  ear  caught   the  words. 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  it  was  the  reason. 
I  do  not  think,  somehow,  that  she  was 
in  love  with  Fred,  and  I  am  sure  she 
was  very  unhappy  after  they  were 
married,  because  I  went  to  stay  with 
them.  Once  I  asked  her  why  she  did 
it,  and  she  said  it  was  right,  and  I  must 
not    ask    any     more,     so,    of    course,     I 
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didn't.  Perhaps — '  she  broke  off  hesitat- 
ing, with  a  sudden  doubt  in  her  great 
eyes  ;  '  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  be  telHng 
you  all  this  about  Gwen,  Mr  Graham, 
I'm  afraid  she  might  be  vexed.' 

'  Madge,  you  must  tell  me,'  he  said, 
turning  towards  her,  and  speaking 
strongly  and  with  insistence.  Some- 
thing in  his  face  was  a  revelation 
which  Madge,  child  as  she  was,  could 
vaguely  understand.  '  I  mztst  know  all 
about  Gwen — indeed   I   must.' 

*  Mr  Graham,'  Madge  faltered,  'are 
you  fond  of  Gwen  ? ' 

He  nodded,  something  in  his  throat 
prevented  his  speaking  at  the  moment. 

'  Then  I  expect  you  were  sorry  to 
hear  she  married  Fred,'  Madge  went 
on  with  that  grave,  childish  directness, 
which  characterised  her ;   '  but  it  was  not 
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that  she  wanted  to  marry  him — I  mean 
not  as  most  people  do,  I  suppose,  when 
it  makes  them  very  happy.  Gwen  was 
not  happy  at  all.  But  she  was  very 
kind  to  Fred.  He  seemed  to  get  nearly 
well  at  first,  and  he  was  always  talking" 
about  the  time  they  would  go  travelling 
about  and  enjoy  themselves  when  he 
was  quite  right.  Then,  just  as  he 
thought  he  was  so  much  better,  one 
day  he  felt  very  queer.  He  had  a  great 
pain  and  he  could  not  walk  properly  ;  he 
tried  and  tried,  but  he  got  less  and  less 
able ;  he  was  lamer  than  I  was.  Then 
it  was  no  use,  he  could  not  even  stand. 
It  was  a  very  sad  time.  They  sent  for 
a  doctor  from  London  as  well  as  here, 
but  poor  Fred  would  not  ask  them  what 
they  thought ;  wouldn't  hear  a  word. 
He    kept    on    telling  them    it  was  a    sort 
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of  rheumatic  pain,  and  that  he  knew  it 
would  go  off;  but  all  the  while  he  was 
so  frightened.  I  saw  how  he  watched 
Gwen,  yet  he  would  not  let  her  say 
anything  to  him.  Instead,  he  asked  me ; 
he  seemed  not  to  mind  talking  to  me, 
because,  I  suppose,  he  thought  I  did  not 
know  so  well.  He  used  to  call  me 
in  (he  was  very  good-natured  to  me 
always,  and  I  had  got  fond  of  him), 
and  begin  to  talk  as  if  he  were  not  at 
all  afraid,  and  tell  me  that  the  doctors 
and  Gwen  made  too  much  fuss,  and 
were  frightened  about  him,  but  that  ke 
knew  better  than  to  mind.  I  did  not 
understand  all  about  it,  but  I  guessed, 
and  somehow  it  made  me  sorrier  than 
anything — much  sorrier  than  if  he  had 
seemed  unhappy  —  when  he  tried  to 
laugh   and  joke,  and  say  he  wasn't  going 
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to  be  laid  on  the  shelf.  One  day  I 
suppose  I  looked  very  sorry,  for  he  got 
quite  pale,  and  took  hold  of  my  arm  so 
hard  that  he  hurt  me,  and  he  said, 
*'  Madgie,  they've  been  telling  you 
something  about  me  !  " 

'  I  couldn't  help  crying,  I  felt  so  sad 
about  him,  for  Gwen  had  told  me  in 
the  morning-  that  she  knew  he  never 
could  be  strong  any  more.  It  seemed 
dreadful,  dreadfuUer  with  Fred  than 
other  people,  I  don't  know  why,  but 
it  never  seemed  as  if  he  could  bear 
to  be  ill.  When  he  saw  me  he  tried 
so  hard  to  laugh — ' 

In  the  concentration  of  her  narrative, 
and  the  vivid  memory  of  the  scene  that 
had  weighed  on  her  tender  heart  sorely, 
Madge  had  grown  pale,  and  tears  were 
close  to  her  eyes. 
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'  It  was  a  dreadful  sort  of  laughing, 
you  know,  that  was  like  crying ;  then 
he  threw^  himself  back  and  sobbed  so. 
Mr  Graham,  it's  awful,  isn't  it?  when 
men  cry  and  sob?  It  seemed  as  if  I 
didn't  know  how  to  bear  it !  I  eot 
quite  close  to  him,  and  put  my  arm 
round  his  neck,  and  tried  to  pet  and 
coax  him,  as  I  did  Gwen  when  she  was 
unhappy.  I  was  so  fond  of  him  and  so 
sorry,  and  he  was  fond  of  me.  While 
he  was  like  that  Gwen  came  in ;  she 
stood  and  looked  at  us  and  then  she  came 
and  took  Fred's  hands,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter,  and,  oh !  she  was 
so  good  to  him,  so  dear !  She  knew 
how  to  comfort  him,  somehow  —  poor, 
poor  Fred!  He  never  talked  after  that 
of  getting  quite  well.  He  was  dreadfully 
sad  sometimes,  sometimes  better.     We  left 
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Bournemouth  and  came  here  —  I  think 
it  is  a  year  and  a  half  ago  —  be- 
cause someone  said  there  was  a  doctor 
who  might  cure  him,  but  he  did  not. 
He  was  so  fond  of  Gwen,  she  hardly 
went  away  from  him  at  all.  She  was 
always  like  that,  you  know,  when  people 
were  ill  and  in  pain,  she  did  not  think 
about  herself  in  the  least,  or  mind  if 
she  were  tired  or  anything.  She  got 
so  thin  and  so  white,  but  when  people 
asked  if  she  were  ill,  she  always  said 
no,  not  at  all.  She  nursed  him  al- 
together, till  at  last  he  would  have 
someone  to  help  her ;  but  Gwen  would 
always  do  nearly  everything,  and  Fred 
always  wanttd  hen' 

Graham's  heart  contracted  with  a  fierce 
sort  of  pain.  So  well  he  pictured  Gwen 
devoting    herself  to    that    poor   weakling, 
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who  clung  to  her  as  the  sole  refuge 
and  consolation  in  his  hour  of  need. 
Madg-e's  simple  words  were  eloquent  to 
him,  interpreted  by  the  old  love  revived, 
which  he  had  fancied  dead.  His  anger 
at  her  weakness,  which  had  been  his 
resource  against  a  too  tender  memory, 
faded,  and  he  recognised  the  meaning 
of  that  act  of  hers,  which  he  had 
thought  sprang  only  from  timid  com- 
pliance, from  a  too  ready  yielding  to 
coercion  and  circumstance. 

Her  self-renunciation  became  noble,  as 
he  saw  how  it  had  ripened  into  daily 
devotion  and  unselfish  service.  Ah, 
poor,  poor  Gwen,  who  had  only  passed 
from  one  stage  of  suffering  to  another, 
who  had  never  known  the  joy  of 
life ! 

'  Go    on,     dear,'    he     said     under     his 
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breath,    holding    Madge's    small    hand    in 
his  almost  as  if  it  were  Gwen's. 

'  It  was  bad  to  see  him  sometimes/ 
Madge  said,  catching  her  breath  with  a 
sort  of  sob,  '  very  bad.  He  was  like  a 
boy,  you  know  ;  he  couldn't  stand  pain 
very  well,  and  I  am  afraid  he  had  a 
good  deal.  But  when  someone  —  the 
nurse,  I  think — told  him  how  much  harm 
it  did  Gwen,  how  she  never  slept,  and 
how  thin  she  was  getting  and  worn  out, 
he  tried  to  be  patient,  and,  after  awhile, 
he  did  really  bear  it  very  well.  I  grew 
very  fond  of  him,  very  fond,  he  seemed 
just  like  my  brother — more  like,  I  think, 
than  Syd  and  Jack — more  kind.  He  was 
always  giving  me  something,  and  he 
liked  me  to  sit  with  him  very  often. 
Sometimes  I  read  books  to  him,  but  more 
often    we    talked    about    Gwen.      He    was 
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devoted  to  Gwen  almost  as  much  as  I 
was.  I  went  to  school  in  the  mornings, 
Gwen  would  have  me  go,  but  in  the 
afternoons  and  evenings  I  could  help. 
She  said  it  was  a  sad  life  for  me,  but 
I  did  not  think  so  ;  I  was  never  so 
happy  before ;  for,  you  know,  we 
weren't  very  happy  when  we  lived  at 
home.  There  was  always  no  money 
and  a  fuss  about  bills,  and  papa  getting 
angry  or  the  boys  in  trouble.  Fred 
had  money  enough,  and  though  he  was 
ill,  he  was  merry  sometimes,  and  always 
kind  to  me.  The  pain  got  better,  and  he 
was  only  weaker  and  weaker  for  months 
before  he  died.  I  didn't  know  he  was 
going  to  die  soon.  I  used  to  try  and 
fancy  it  might  go  on  for  a  long  time. 
I  couldn't  bear  to  say  out  straight  to 
myself,     ''  Fred   is   going    to   die.''     That 
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sounds  dreadful,  doesn't  it?  unless  people 
are  quite  old  and  don't  mind  at  all. 
Fred  was  young,  and,  I  am  afraid — '  her 
voice  broke. 

'  I  am  afraid  he  did  mind.  He  wanted 
so  to  stay  here  with  Gwen.  It's  wicked, 
perhaps,  to  say  so,  but  Heaven  does 
seem  such  a  long,  long  way  off, 
and  it  is  so  pleasant  in  spring  and 
summer  by  the  sea,  with  the  sun 
sparkling  on  it  as  it  does  now.  I  dare 
say  it's  much  better  there  as  they  say, 
but  it  isn't  easy  to  be  good  always 
and  religious  about  it,  is  it  ?  only 
when  one  is  in  a  o^reat  beautiful  church, 
where  there  isn't  much  light  and  they 
sinof.  I  often  think  I  should  like  to 
die  in  a  church,  looking  at  some 
painted  window,  with  a  very  soft  sing- 
ing   all    about    me.      But    when   one    feels 
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well,     and     the     sun     shines,     and     the 
leaves    are    getting    green,    it    isn't   easy 
to    wish    to    die.      It    happened    while    I 
was   away.     I  went    for    Ettie's  wedding, 
of  course,    Gwen    could    not.      I    did    not 
want     to     go     except    for     staying    with 
mother.     I    never  cared    much  for    Ettie, 
and     Mr    Parkes    is    quite    uninteresting. 
There    was    a    great     fuss     about    it,     I 
was    one    of    the    bridesmaids,    and    had 
a   brooch.     Of  course    I    liked   that,  but 
I    was    very    sorry    afterwards,    for   while 
I     was    dressing   up,    and    all    that,    poor 
Fred    was    dying    and    Gwen    was    alone. 
She  had  one  or  two  friends,   the   doctor 
and    his    wife    were    very    kind,    and    the 
nurse,    but    she    must    have    missed    me. 
Mother     and      I      both     went      to      her, 
directly     the     wedding     was     over.        If 
Gwen     had     sent,    mother     would     have 
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gone  before,  but  Gwen  wouldn't.  I 
always  think  Gwen  is  not  selfish 
enough,  you  know,  while  Ettie  is  too 
much.  When  we  got  here  Fred  was 
dead,  and  Gwen,  oh,  she  looked  dread- 
ful !  She  had  had  no  sleep  for  so  long, 
and  it  had  been  worse  for  her  than  I  can 
tell  you.  I  was  glad  mother  was  there. 
For  a  good  while  Gwen  was  ill — really 
ill.  She  could  hardly  bear  to  see  any- 
body, or  to  be  spoken  to.  She  could 
not  sleep  or  eat.  The  doctor  said  it 
was  "complete  nervous  prostration."  But 
after  a  long  while  she  got  better.  She 
is  much  better  now.  We  live  together 
about  half-a-mile  from  here,  she  says, 
I  must  always  live  with  her,  we  are 
more  to  each  other  than  most  sisters. 
She  is  coming  now,  Mr  Graham.  I  see 
her    there ;     can    you    see    her  .'^      Right 
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beyond   that    person    in    a    bath    chair — 

that's  Gwen.' 

Graham     turned      with      a    start     and 
looked     at    the     distant,     slender,     black 

figure     that     came     slowly     their     way. 

Yes,      it      was      Gwen,     yet      she     was 

altered — even    at    the    distance    he    saw 

that.     She    had   grown    older,    there   was 

a    look    of    depth,    of    strength    in    her, 

bought    by   service    and    sorrow,    and    by 

silent  and   constant   self-forgetting.     This 

was   a    woman,    no   longer   a   mere   weak 

girl,    the    sport    of    an    unkindly   fate — a 

woman   who    knew    how    to    endure,    on 

whose    strength    of    love    a    man    might 

rest   his   soul. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

'  Madge,'  he  said  hurriedly  and  hoarsely, 
as  the  slim  black  form  came  nearer, 
*  I  can't  see  her  now — not  here.  Will 
you  go  and  meet  her  ?  Will  you  tell 
her  that  I  have  come  home,  and  that 
I  want  to  see  her  soon — directly  ?  Tell 
me  where  your  house  is  and  I  will 
come  there.  Madge,  you'll  manage 
that.  I  shall  see  Gwen  soon,  and 
by   herself  ? ' 

Madge    searched    his     face     with     her 
deep  eyes — eyes  so  like  Gwen's,  without 
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the  experience  that  had  changed  the 
character  of  hers — she  seemed  to  want 
to  read  his  very  heart. 

'  You  said  you  were  fond  of 
Gwen,'  she  said.  'You  will  be  good  to 
her?' 

*  I  will  love  her  if  she  will  let 
me,  and  be  good  to  her  all  her  life,' 
Graham  answered  in  a  deep,  strong 
undertone. 

Madge  drew  a  long  breath. 

'Then  I  will  go  and  tell  her,'  she 
said.  '  I  only  want  Gwen  to  be  happy ; 
and   you  are  kind,    I   know.' 

She  left  him  quickly  without  another 
word,  hopping  along  with  but  little  assist- 
ance from  her  crutch.  He  saw  her  meet 
Gwen  and  take  hold  of  her  arm,  he 
saw  them  stand  still  while  Madge 
spoke.       Then     Gwen's     head     fell      and 
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her  veil  was  over  her  face,  he  could 
only  guess  how  she  looked.  They 
turned,  and  he  watched  them  out  of 
sight. 

His  heart  was  full,  Madge's  words 
went  on  echoing  in  his  ears  ;  some  of 
them  returned  aeain  and  aofain  in  the 
plaintive  child's  voice,  telling  him  the 
story  of  those  years  of  Gwen's  life  of 
which  he  had  lost  sight  ;  that  he  been 
trying  hard  not  to  think  about.  No, 
he  had  not  forgotten,  not  ceased  to  care. 
Against  his  will  he  had  been  constant ; 
the  imagination  of  her  was  strong,  and 
had  been  strong  through  travel,  adven- 
ture, danger,  change.  Never  could  any 
other  w^oman  hold  the  same  place  with 
him  ;  nothing  had  reall\-  come  between  his 
heart  and  hers.  It  is  true  the  first  bloom 
was    gone ;     the    bliss    he    once    fancied 
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her  love  would  bring  was  no  longer 
possible  to  either  of  them.  Too  much 
had  come  upon  both  for  that.  Theirs 
could  never  be  the  first  delicious  love, 
that  has  no  memories,  no  afterthought  of 
bitterness.  She  was  not  the  Gweneth 
Lane  he  fell  In  love  with  In  those  early 
days  at  Erdley ;  this  was  Gweneth 
Holllngford,  a  different  woman,  but  not 
less  dear  —  no,  more  dear  than  ever. 
He  used  to  think,  sometimes,  that  she 
had  spoilt  his  life ;  but  he  knew  now 
that  if  she  would  let  him  take  her 
Into  his  keeping.  It  would  crown  and 
reward  him — would  make  up  for  the 
bitterness,  the  sense  of  loss,  the  wait- 
ing, the  struggle  to  forget,  all  that  had 
filled  the  last  two  years  and  made  them 
painful  and  difficult.  It  might  be  all — 
all      compensated     for     if    Gwen     would 
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come  to  him,  if  she  would  let  him  make 
her  learn  her  first  lesson  of  happiness. 
How  good  he  would  he  to  her ;  how 
he  would  teach  her  to  forget !  And  if 
that  could  not  be,  at  least  love  and  care, 
constant  tenderness,  and  constant  thought 
should  do  as  well  as  forgetting.  No 
one  had  ever  wanted  anything  as 
much  as  he  wanted  to  see  her  face 
blossom  out  of  sadness  into  joy,  out 
of  anxiety  into  peace  ;  to  see  the  melan- 
choly pass  from  her  deep,  beautiful  eyes, 
and  her  lips  grow  used  to  smiling!  The 
evening  was  drawing  on,  he  might  go 
surely  now  and  find  her  out.  He  could 
not  wait  any  longer. 

Madge  opened  the  door  to  him ; 
she  was  flushed  with  excitement,  and 
her  eyes    were  brilliant. 

*  I      thought       it       might       be       you.' 
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she  said,  drawing  him  inside  with 
eager  hands.  '  Gwen  is  in  there.  I 
will  see  that  nobody  comes  near  you, 
and   I  won't  come  till  you  call.' 

Graham  stooped  and  kissed  the  burn- 
ing face. 

'God  bless  you,  little  Madge!  I'll  be 
good  to  her — and  you.' 

Madge  returned  his  kiss  fervently, 
half  sobbing,  half  laughing.  She  pushed 
him  towards  a  closed  door,  and  went 
away. 

Gwen  was  standing,  trembling  all 
over,  with  her  face  towards  the  door ; 
she  could  not  say  a  word — all  ordinary 
greetings,  all  conventional  expression  of 
feeling  were  absolutely  impossible  to 
both.  They  looked  deep  into  each 
other's  eyes,  feeling  in  a  moment  that 
transcended    ordinary    sight,    the   change. 
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the  signs  of  care  and  trouble,  that 
had  left  deep,  ineffaceable  marks  on 
both. 

Graham  had  orrown  older,  he  had 
a  worn  look  about  his  eyes  and  mouth, 
his  hair  was  thinner,  there  were  lines 
on  his  forehead.  Gwen  did  not  miss 
one  of  these  signs,  though  she  hardly 
knew  what  passed  through  her,  and 
only  realised  that  they  had  met  again, 
after  long  grief  and  pain,  after  a  whole 
lifetime's  experience  she  thought  had 
been  crowded  into  that  small  lapse  of 
years.  She  had  expected  nothing,  had 
had  absolutely  no  hopes  for  the 
future,  Graham  had  passed  out  of 
her  life,  had  gone  away  thinking  ill 
of  her,  had,  perhaps,  forgotten  her 
altogether,  or  else  thought  of  her 
as    having    done    him    harm.      She    had 
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intended     to     make      the      best     of     an 
existence    that    must    be    lonely    and     a 
little      mournful.       But      now      he      had 
come      back,       he      was       not       angry, 
not    forgetful,    not    reproachful !      Before 
she      realised      more      than     just      this, 
while    her    heart    beat,    and    her    whole 
body     trembled     as     if     with     cold,     so 
that      she      could     not     distinguish      joy 
from      pain,     she      felt      *  the     arms      of 
her    true    love    round    her    once    again,' 
and    knew    that    the    worst    of    all     her 
suffering     was     over,     and      that      what 
stirred      in     her    heart     and     bewildered 
all     her     senses     was     not     torture     but 
exquisite   happiness — that  she   had   never 
in     all     the     three-and-twenty     years     of 
her     life     known     what     rapture     meant 
before. 

Why  should   she   say   a   word  ?   it   did 
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not  seem  to  matter  that  not  one  would 
come.  She  had  her  face  hidden  on  his 
breast,  and  knew  that  there  was  nothing 
now — nothing  in  past,  present,  or  future 
that  need  drive  her  from  the  safe 
shelter  of  a  heart  that  loved  her  in 
spite  of  all,  and  that  she  loved  with 
the  deepened,  purified  strength  of  a  pas- 
sionate though  silent  nature,  exalted  by- 
its  very  mistakes,  sins,  and  follies,  which 
had  caused  the  patiently-borne  suffer- 
ings, which  had  slowly  been  transfigured 
into  ministers  of  grace.  Gweneth  had 
*dre'ed  her  weird,'  had  hid  her  sorrow, 
and  punished  no  one  but  herself.  She 
could  not  turn  away  now  from  the  long 
delayed  blessedness,  which  had  once 
seemed  gone  out  of  her  grasp  beyond 
recall. 

*  There's     nothing     between     us     two, 
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Gwen,  at  last,'  Graham  whispered  be- 
tween his  kisses,  half  in  question,  half 
in  affirmation. 

And     Gwen's    heart    echoed    her    lips 
as  the  whisper  came  back — 'Nothing!' 


THE    END. 
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be-forgotten  •  Booties' Baby.'  .  .  .  The  story  is  gracefully  and  touchingly  told." — 
John  bull. 
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The  Works  of  JOHN  STRANGE  WlUT EH— Continued, 
ON   M4R(JH.     (9th  Edition.) 

"  This  short  story  is  characterised  by  Mr  "Winter's  customary  truth  in  detail, 
humour,  and  pathos." — Academy. 

"  By  publishing  '  On  Maroh.'  Mr  J.  S.  Winter  has  added  another  little  g3m  to  his 
well-known  wtore  of  regimental  sketches.  The  story  is  written  with  humour  and 
a  deal  of  feeling."— ^r-m?/  and  Navy  Gazette. 

IN  QUARTERS,    (nth  Edition.) 

'"Tn  Quarters'  is  one  of  those  rattling  tales  of  soldiers'  life  which  the  public 
have  learnnrl  to  thoroughly  appreciate." — The  Graphic. 

"  The  author  of  '  Booties'  Baby '  gives  us  here  another  story  of  military  life,  which 
few  have  better  described."— .fir'i7isA  Quarterly  Review. 


ARMY  SOCIETY:  Life  in  a  Garrison  Town. 

Cloth,  6s.  ;  also  in  Picture  Boards,  2s.      (10th  Edition.) 

••This  discursive  story,  dealing  with  life  in  a  garrison  town,  is  full  of  pleasant 
'  go '  and  movement  which  has  distinguished  '  Booties'  Baby,'  '  Pluck,'  or,  in  fact,  a 
majority  of  some  half-dozen  novelettes  which  the  author  has  submitted  to  the  eyes 
of  railway  bookstall  patronisers."' — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its  sketches  of  life  in  a  garrison  town,  which 
are  undeniably  clever.  .  .  .  It  is  pretty  clear  that  Mr  Winter  draws  from  life." — 
St  James's  Gazette. 

GARRISON  GOSSIP,  Gathered  in  Blankhampton. 

(A  Sequel  to  "Army  Society.")     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  also  in  Picture 
Boards,  2s.     (5th  Edition.) 

"' Garrison  Gossip'  may  fairly  rank  with  '  Cavalry  Life,'  and  the  various  other 
books  with  which  Mr  Winter  has  so  agreeably  beguiled  our  leisure  hours." — 
Saturday  Review. 

"The  novel  fully  maintains  the  reputation  which  its  author  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  in  a  special  line  of  his  own." — Graphic. 

A  SIEGE  BABY. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  Picture  Boards,  2s.  (5th  Edition.) 
"  The  story  which  gives  its  title  to  this  new  sheaf  of  stories  by  the  popular  author 
of  '  Booties  Baby '  is  a  very  touching  and  pathetic  one.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  other 
storien,  the  one  entitled  '  Out  of  the  Mists'  is,  perhaps,  the  best  written,  although 
the  tale  of  true  love  it  embodies  comes  to  a  most  melancholy  ending."— Cown^y 
Gentli'man 

BEAUTIFUL    JIM.     (8th  Edition.) 

Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6d.  ;  also  Picture  Boards,  2s. 
MRS    BOB.     (6th  Edition.) 

Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6d.  ;  also  Picture  Boards,  23. 

THE  OTHER  MAN'S  WIFE.     5th Edition.) 

Cloth,  2s.  6d.     Picture  Boards,  2s. 

MY  GEOFF. 

A  New  Novel.    (3d  Edition.)     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
ONLY    HUMAN.      (3d  Edition.)     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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MRS  EDWARD  KENNARD'S  SPORTING  NOVELS, 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

THAT    PRETTY    LITTLE    HORSE-BREAKER. 

Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.     Picture  Boards,  2s.     (4th  Edit.) 
A  HOMBLRG  BEAUTY,    (od  Edition.)    Cluth  gilt, 

2s.  6d.     Picture  Boards,  2s. 
MATROX  OR   MAID?      (4th  Edition.)     Cloth   gilt, 

2s.  6d.     Picture  Boards,  2s. 
LANDLXG  A  PRIZE.      (7th    Edition.)      Cloth  gilt, 

2s.  6d.     Picture  Boards,  2s. 
A  CRACK  COUNTY,      (dth  Edition.)      Cloth   gilt, 

2s.  6d.     Picture  Boards,  2s. 
THE    GIRL    IN    THE    BROWN    HABIT.      Cloth 

gilt,  2s.  6d.  Pietuie  Boards,  2s.  (7ih  Edition.) 
" '  Nell  Fitzgerald '  is  an  irreproachable  heroine,  full  of  gentle 
womanliness,  and  rich  in  all  virtues  that  make  her  kind  estimable. 
Mrs  Kennard's  work  is  marked  by  high  tone  as  well  as  vigorous 
narrative,  and  sportsmen,  when  searching  for  something  new  and 
beguiling  for  a  wet  day  or  spell  of  frost,  can  hardly  light  upon  any- 
thing better  than  these  fresh  and  picturesque  hunting  stories  of  Mrs 
Kennard's. " — Daily  Telojrajih. 

KILLED  IN  THE  OPEN.  Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  Pic- 
ture Boards,  2s.     (9ch  Edition.) 

"  It  is  in  truth  a  very  good  love  story  set  in  a  framework  of  hounds 
and  horses,  but  one  that  could  be  read  with  pleasure  independently  of 
any  such  attractions." — Fortnightly  Review. 

" '  Killed  in  the  Open '  is  a  very  superior  sort  of  hunting  novel 
indeed. ' ' — Graph  ic. 

^STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.    Picture 
Board.s,  2s.     (8th  Edition.) 
"  If  you  like  sporting  novels,  I  can  recommend  to  you  Mrs  Kennard's 
'Straight  as  a  Die.'  " — Truth. 

A  REAL  GOOD  THING.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.     Pic- 
ture Boards,  2s.     (7tli  Edition.) 
"  There  are  some  good  country  scenes  and  country  spins  in  '  A  Keal 
Guotl  Thing.'     The  hero,  poor  old  Hopkins,  is  a  strong  character." — 
Academy. 

OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  HUNTING-FIELD.  Cloth 
gilt,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s. 

By  the  same  Author. 
In  Paper  Covers,  Is.     Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  WOMAN'S  HEART. 
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HAWLEY  SMART'S  SPORTING  NOVELS. 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 
BEATRICE  AND  BENEDICK.     Cloth  2s.  6d. 

THE  PLUNGER.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.     Picture  Boards,  2s. 

(5th  Edition). 
LONG  ODDS.    Cloth  gilt,  2s,6d.;Pict.  Boards,  2s.  (5th  Ed.) 
THE  MASTER  OF  RATHKELLY.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  ; 

Picture  boards,  2s.     (5th  Edition.) 
THE  OUTSIDER.    Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s. 

(8th  Edition.) 

By  the  same  Author. 

Each  in  Paper  Covers,  Is.  ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
A  MEMBER  OF  TATTERSALL'S. 
VANITY'S  DAUGHTER. 
THRICK  PAST  THE  POST.     (3d  Edition.) 

NOVELS  BY  B.  L.   FARJEON. 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 
In  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BASIL  AND  ANNETTE. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  M.  FELIX.  Also  Picture  Boards,  2s. 

A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  LIFE.     (3d  Edition.)     Also,  Picture 

Boards,  2s. 

TOILERS  OF  BABYLON.     Also,  Picture  Boards,  2s. 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  ROSEMARY  LANE. 


In  Paper  Covers,  Is.  ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  VERY  YOUNG  COUPLE. 

THE  PERIL  OF  RICHARD  PARDON.     (2d  Edition.) 

A  STRANGE  ENCHANTMENT. 

By  the  Author  of  *'  Devlin  the  Barber,"  &c. 

NOVELS  by  Mrs  HUNGERFORD,  Author  of "  Molly  Bawn." 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

LADY  PATTY.     (2d  Edition.)     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
APRIL'S   LADY.     (3^1  Edit.)     Cloth,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s. 
A  LIFE'S  REMORSE.  (3d  Edit.)  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  Picture  Boards,  2s. 
THE  HON.  MRS  YEREKER.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  Picture  Boards,  2s. 
A  CONQUERING  HEROINE.  Paper  Covers,  Is.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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NOVELS  BY  B.  M.  CROKER. 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

INTERFERENCE.     (2d  Edition.) 

TWO  MASTERS.    (3d  Edition.)    aoth,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2?. 

By  Mrs  ALEXANDER^^RASER. 

(At  all  Booksellers  ami  Bookstalls  ) 

A  MODERX  BRIDEGROOM.    (2d  Edition.)    cioth,2s.  6d. 

THE   NEW  DUCHESS.       (2d  Edition.)     Clotb,25.  6d 

DAUGHTERS  OF  BELGRAVIA.    cioth,  2s.  6d.    Also 

Picture  Boards,  2s. 

SHE  CAME  BETWEEN,     cloth.  2..  6d. 

MRS  IO\ETT  ClMEROIfS  NOTELS. 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

IN  A  GRASS  COUNTRY 

(A  Story  of  Love  and  Sport.)     (9th  Edition.)     Paper  Covers,  Is. 

"We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  green  covers  of  -In  a  (irass  Country.'  The  three 
heroines  are  chirming.each  in  her  own  way.  It  is  well  sketched,  full  of  character, 
with  sharp  observations  of  men  and  women— not  too  hard  on  anybody— a  clear 
story  carefully  written,  and  therefore  easily  read     .     .     .    recommended."'— P«r<cA. 

•■  When  the  days  are  short,  and  there  is  an  hour  or  two  to  be  disposed  of  indoors 
before  dressing  time,  one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  a  good  and  amusing 
novel.  •  In  a  Grass  Country '  may  be  said  to  come  under  this  description." — 
Saturdav  Reritw. 

JACK'S  SECRET,     cioth,  2s.  6d. 

A    LOST    AVIFE.     (3d  Edit.)    Cloth,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s. 

A  DAUGHTER'S  HEART.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

WEAK  WOMAN.      (2d  Editi-n.)     cioth,  2s.  6d. 
TWO  NOVELS  by 

JDSTIN  M'CiRTHY,  M.P.,  and  It?.  C.\MPBELL  PRAED 

(Authors  of  "The  Right  Honourable."  kc.) 

Cloth,  2s.  t3d.  each.     Also,  in  Picture  Boar.is,  2s. 

(At  all  Book'?ellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

THE    LADIES'   GALLERY.    (2d  Edition.) 

THE   RIVAL  PRINCESS  ;   a    London  Romance  of 

To-day.     (3d  Edition. ) 

By    MRS    CAMPBELL    PRAED. 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  CHALET.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


By    MRS    J.    H.    R  I  D  D  E  L  L. 

(At  a'.l  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 
A  SILENT  TRAGEDY.      in  Paper  Covers,  Is.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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MRS  ALEXANDER'S   NOVELS. 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

FOR  HIS  SAKE,     cioth,  2s.  6d. 

A  WOMAN'S  HEART.     Cloth,  2s,  6d. 

BLIND    FATE.      CL.th,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s. 
WELL    WON.      (2d  Edition.) 
Paper  Covers,  Is.     Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

BY  WOMAN'S  AVIT.     (6th  Edition.) 

Cloth,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s. 
"In  Mrs  Alexander's  tale 

Much  art  she  clearly  shows 
In  keeping  daik  the  mystery 

Until  the  story's  close  !  " — Punch. 

MONA'S    CHOICE.       (5th  Edition.) 
Cloth,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s. 

NOVELS    BY    HUME  NI8BET. 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

THE  BUSHRANGER'S  SWEETHEART.    An  Aiis- 

tralian   Eomance.      With   original   Illustrations   by   the   Author. 
Cloth,  3s.  6.1.     (3d  Edition.) 

THE  SAVAGE  QUEEN.     A  Romance  of  the  Natives 

of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s.   (3d  Ed.) 

"RITA'S"    NOVELS. 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

THE  MAN  IN  POSSESSION.  A  new  Novel.  Cloth  2s.  6d. 
l^HE  LAIRD  0'  COCKPEN.     cioth,  2s.  6d. 
SHEBA  ;  A  STUDY  OF  GIRLHOOD. 

(3d  Edition.)     Cloth,  2s.  6d.       Picture  Boards,  2s. 

MISS   KATE;    or,   Confessions   of   a  Caeetaker. 

(4th  Edition.)     Cloth,  2s.  6d.    Picture  Boards,  2s. 

THE  SEVENTH  DREAM,     is.  and  is.  6d. 

THE    DOCTOR'S    SECRET.       (2d  Edition.)     is.  and  is.  6d. 

AjyiYE    READE'S   WORK. 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

SLAVES  OF  THE  SAWDUST.     By  the  Author  of 

"Ruby,"  &c.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  Picture  Boards,  '2s. 

(Dedicated  to  the  late  Lord  Tennyson.) 
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POPU  LA  R    WORKS. 

By  WILLIAM  DAY. 

Author  of  "The  Eacehorse  in  Training,"  "Eeminiscences  of  the  Turf,"  &c. 

TURF  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN, 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

1   Vol.     16s. 
(At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers.) 

By  GUSTAV  FREYTAG. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  LIFE. 

Translated  from  the  German  hy  Katharine  Chetwtnd. 

In  Two  Vol's.     18s. 

(At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers.) 

By  MRS  ARMSTRONG. 

Author  of  "Modern  Etiquette  in  Public  and  Private." 

GOOD      FORM. 

A  BOOK  OF  EVERY  DAY  ETIQUETTE. 

(Second  Edition.) 
Limp  Cloth,  2s. 
(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

By  PERCY  THORPE. 
HISTORY     OF     JAPAN. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. ) 


By  PARNELL  GREENE. 
ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DEE. 

A    LEGEND    OF    CHESTEE. 

Cloth,  OS. 

(At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

By  WYBERT  reeve  (Comedian). 

FROM   LIFE. 

CONTAINING  SIDELIGHTS  FROM  THE   STAGE  ; 

Eecollections    of    Charles    Matthews  ;     Personal    Eecollections  of 

WiLKiE  Collins  ;  Old  Inns  of  England,  etc.,  etc. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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ONE     VOLUME     NOVELS 

BY    POPULAR    AUTHORS. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
(AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  BOOKSTALLS.) 


By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 


BEAUTIFUL  JIM. 
A  SIEGE  BABY. 
MRS  BOB. 


ONLY  HUMAN 

MY  GEOFF. 

THE  OTHER  MAN'S  WIFE. 

GARRISON  GOSSIP. 
By  MRS  EDWARD  KENNARD. 
THAT  PRETTY  LITTLE  HORSE-BREAKER. 


A  CRACK  COUNTY. 
A  REAL  GOOD  THING. 
STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE. 


A  HOMBURG  BEAUTY. 

MATRON  OR  MAID  ? 

LANDING  A  PRIZE. 

THE  GIRL  IN  THE  BROWN  HABIT. 

KILLED  IN  THE  OPEN. 

OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  HUNTING-FIELD. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 
BEATRICE  AND  BENEDICK.  I  LONG  ODDS. 

THE  PLUNGER.  I  THE  OUTSIDER. 

THE  MASTER  OF  RATHKELLY. 
BY  MRS  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  CHALET. 

By  B.  L.  FARJEON. 
BASIL  AND  ANNETTE. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  M.  FELIX. 
A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  LIFE. 
TOILERS  OF  BABYLON. 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  ROSEMARY  LANE. 
By  MAY  CROMMELIN. 
THE  FREAKS  OF  LADY  FORTUNE. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 
A  WILFUL  WARD      |      A  WITCH  OF  THE  HILLS. 
A  WILD  WOOING. 
By  MABEL  COLLINS. 
VIOLA  FANSHAWE. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 
TWO  MASTERS.  I  INTERFERENCE. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
THE  SAVAGE  QUEEN. 
THE  BUSHRANGER'S  SWEETHEART.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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ONE   VOLUME   NOVELS-Continued. 


By  AMYE  READE,  Author  of  "Ruby,"  &c. 
SLAVES  OF  THE  SAWDUST. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  and  C.  J.  WILLS. 
SYBIL  EOSS^S  MAEEIAGE. 

By  MRS  ALEXANDER. 
FOR  HIS  SAKE.  I    BY  WOMAX^S  WIT. 

BLIND  FATE.  |    MOXAS  CHOICE. 

A  WOMAN  S  HEART. 
By  MRS  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
JACK'S  SECRET.  |    A  DAUGHTER  S  HEART. 

A  LOST  WIFE.  I    WEAK  WOMAN. 

By  JUSTIN   MCCARTHY,  M.P  ,  and   MRS 
CAMPBELL   PRAED. 
THE  LADIES'  GALLERY.      |    THE  RIVAL  PRINCESS. 

By  MRS  ROBERT  JOCELYN. 
THE  M.F.H.'S  DAUGHTER.     '    DRAWN  BLANK. 
THE  CRITON  HUNT  MYSTERY. 
By  BRET  HARTE. 
THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  "EXCELSIOR." 

By  the  Honble.  MRS  FETHERSTONHAUGH. 
DREAM  FACES. 

By  FERGUS  HUME. 
THE  MAN  WITH  A  SECRET.       I    WHOM  GOD  HATH 
MISS  MEPHISTOPHELES.  |  J(.)INED. 

By  MRS  HUNGERFORD,  Author  of  "Molly  Bawn." 
THE  HON.  MRS  YEREKER.    I    APRIL'S  LADY. 
A  LIFE'S  REMORSE.  !    LADY  PATTY. 

By  "RITA." 
SHEBA.  I  THE  LAIRD  O'  COCKPEN. 

MISS  KATE.  !  THE  MAN  IN  POSSESSIOX. 

By  MRS  ALEXANDER  ERASER. 
THE  NEW  DUCHESS. 
A  MODERN  BRIDKGROOM. 
DAUGHTERS  OF  BELGRAYIA. 
SHE  CAME  BETWEEN. 

By  MAY  CROMMELIN  and  J.  MORAY  BROWN. 
VIOLET  VYVIAN,  M.F.H. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  and  PERCY  FENDALL. 
A  DAUGHTER  S  SACRIFICE.     !    MARGARET  BYXTI. 
MY  FACE  IS  MY  FORTUNE. 
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POPULAR    NOVELS. 

Picture  Boards,  2s.  each. 
AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  BOOKSTALLS. 


MRS  BOB.     (6th  Edition.)     By  John  Strange  Winter. 

THE  OTHER  MAN'S  WIFE.    (5th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 

BEAUTIFUL  JIM.     (8th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

A  SIEGE  BABY.     (5th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

GARRISON  GOSSIP.     (5th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

ARMY  SOCIETY.     Life  in  a  Garrison  Town.     (10th  Edition.)     By 

the  same  Author. 
MISS  MEPHISTOPHELES.     (5th  Edition.)     By  Fergus  Hume. 
THE  MAN  WITH  A  SECRET.    (3d  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
LONG  ODDS.     (5th  Edition.)     By  Hawley  Smart. 
THE  PLUNGER.     (5th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
THE  MASTER  OF  RATHKELLY.      (5th  Edition.)     By  the  same 

Author. 
THE  OUTSIDER.     (7th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
A  LOST  WIFE.     (3d  Edition.)     By  Mrs  Lovett  Cameron. 
MONA'S  CHOICE.     (5th  Edition. )     By  Mrs  Alexander. 
BLIND  FATE.     By  the  same  Author. 
BY  WOMAN'S  WIT.     (6th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

THE  HON.   MRS   VEREKER.     By  Mrs  Hungerford,   Author  of 

"Molly  Bawn." 
APRIL'S  LADY.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
A  LIFE'S  REMORSE.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
LANDING  A  PRIZE.     (7th  Edition.)     By  Mrs  Edward  Kennard. 
THAT    PRETTY   LITTLE    HORSE-BREAKER.     (4th  Edition.) 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  HOMBURG  BEAUTY.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

MATRON  OR  MAID  ?     (4th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

A  CRACK  COUNTY.     (6th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

A.  REAL  GOOD  THING.     (7th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE.     (8th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

THE  GIRL  IN  THE  BROWN  HABIT.      (7th  Edition.)      By  the 

same  Author. 
OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  HUNTING-FIELD.  By  the  same  Author. 
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POPULAR   NOYELS—Conthiued. 

KILLED  IX  THE  OPEX.  (9th  Edition.)  By  Mr.';  Edward  Kexnard. 

TWO  MASTERS.     (3d  Edition.)     By  B.  M.  Croker. 

SHEBA  ;  A  Study  of  Girlhood.     (3d  Edition.)     By  "  Rita." 

MISS  KATE  ;  or,  Confessions  of  a  Caretalcer.  (4th  Edition.)  By 
the  same  Author. 

TOILERS  OF  BABYLOX.    By  B.  L.  Farjeox. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  M.  FELIX.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  YOUXa  GIRL'S  LIFE.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

THE  RIVAL  PRIXCES3.  (31  Edition.)  By  Ju.stix  McCarthy, 
M.P.,  and  Mi.s  Campbell  Praed. 

THE  LADIES'  GALLERY.     (2d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Authors. 

A  WOMAX'S  FACE.  By  Florence  Warden,  Author  of  "The 
Hou-e  on  the  Marsh,"  &c. 

VIOLET  VYVIAX,  M.F.H.  (2d  Edition.)  By  May  Crommelix 
and  J.  Moray  Browx. 

DAUGH  TERS  OF  BELGRAVIA.    By  Mrs  Alexaxder  Fraser. 

SYBIL  ROSS'S  MARRIAGE  :  The  Romance  «.f  an  Inexperienced 
Girl.     (3d  Edition.)    By  F.  C.  Philips  and  C.  J.  Wills. 

A  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE.  (3d  Edition.)  By  F.  C.  Philips 
and  Percy  Fexdall. 

THE  HEART  OF  JANE  WARXER.      By  Florexce  Marryat. 

UXDER  THE  LILIES  AXD  ROSES.     By  the  same  Author. 

KATE  VALLIAXT.     By  Axxie  Thomas  (Mrs  Pexdkr  Cudlip.) 

MATED  WITH  A  CLOWX.     By  Lady  Coxstaxce  Howard. 

KEITH'S  WIFE.     By  Lady  Violet  Greville. 

THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  "EXCELSIOR."     By  Bret  Harte. 

SLAVES  OF  THE  SAWDUST.  (An  Original  Work.)  By  Amye 
Reade,  Author  of  "Ruby,"  Sec.  (Dedicated  to  the  late  Lord 
Tennyson.)     Also  in  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

NOT  EASILY  JEALOUS.     By  Iza  Duffcs  Hardy. 

ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.     By  the  same  Author. 

POISOXED  ARROWS.     By  Jean  Middlkmass. 

THE  SAVAGE  QUE  EX:  A  Romance  of  the  Xatives  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land.     (3d  Edition.)     By  Hume  NisBhT. 

THE  M.F.H'S.  daughter.     By  Mrs  Robert  Jocelyn. 
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ONE     SHILLING     NOVELS. 

In  Paper  Covers  ;  Cloth,  Is.  Qd.     (At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.) 

THREE  GIRLS.    By  John  Strange  Winter,  Author 

of  "  Booties'  Baby."     (3d  Edition.) 
MERE  LUCK.     By  the  same  Author.     (3d  Edition.) 
LUMLEY  THE  PAINTER.     By  the  same  Author. 

(3d  Edition.) 
GOOD-BYE.     By  the  same  Author,     ((ith  Edition.) 
HE    WENT    FOR    A    SOLDIER.      By   the    same 

Author.     (7th  Edition.) 
FERRERS  COURT.  By  the  same  Author.    (6th  Edit.) 
BUTTONS.      By  the  same  Author.     (7th   Edition.) 
A  LITTLE  FOOL.    By  the  same  Author.    (lOth  Edit.) 
MY  POOR  DICK.      By  the  same  Author.      (Illus- 
trated by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen.)     (9ih  Ethtion.) 
BOOTLES'   CHILDREN.      By    the    same    Author. 

(Illustrated  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.)     (11th  Edit.) 
THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A   PUBLISHER.     By 

the  same  Author. 
MIGNON'S    HUSBAND.      By    the    same    Author. 

(13th  Edition.) 
THAT  IMP.  By  the  same  Author.  (11th  Edition.) 
^IIGNON'S  SECRET.  By  the  same  Author.  (16th  Ed.) 
ON  MARCH.  By  the  same  Author.  (9th  Edition.) 
IN  QUARTERS.  By  the  same  Author.  (11th  Edit.) 
A   SILENT   TRAGEDY.     By  Mrs   J.   H.   Riddell, 

Author  of  "George  Geith  of  Fen  Court,"  &c. 
THE     GENTLEMAN     WHO     VANISHED.       By 

Fergus  Hume.     (2d  Edition.) 
THE  PICCADILLY  PUZZLE.    By  the  same  Author. 
THE  POWER  OF  AN  EYE.     By  Mrs  F.  St  Clair 

Grimwood,  Author  of  "  My  Three  Years  in  Manipur." 
A  VERY  YOUNG  COUPLE.       By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  "Toilers  of  Babylon,"  &c. 
THE  PERIL  OF   RICHARD  PARDON.       By   the 

same  Author.     (2d  Edition.) 
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ONE   SHILLING  NOVELB—Continued. 
A  STRANGE  ENCHANTMENT.    By  B.  L.  Faejeon. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  NO.  13.     By  Helen  Mathers, 

Author  of  "  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye,"  S:c.     (2d  Edition.) 
A  STUDY  OF  A  WOMAN  ;  or,  VENUS  VICTRIX. 

by  the  same  Author. 
MY  JO,  JOHN.     By  the  same  Author.     (2d  Edition.) 
T'OTHER  DEAR  CHARMER.    By  the  same  Author. 
WELL  WON.     By  Mrs  Alexander,  Author  of  "  The 

"  Wcoing  O't,"  "  BUud  Fate,"  &c.     (2d  Edition.) 
TOM'S    WIFE.       By  Lady  Margaret    Majendie, 

Author  of  "  Fascination,"  "  Sisters-in-Law,"  &c. 
THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A    DOOR    MAT.      By 
Alfred  C.  Calmour,  Author  of  "The  Amber  Heart,"  itc. 
THE  MYSTERY   OF  A  WOMAN'S  HEART.      By 

Mrs  Edward  Kennard. 
IN    A     GRASS    COUNTRY.       By     Mrs     Lovett 

Cameron.     (9th  Edition.) 
CITY  AND  SUBURBAN.    By  Florence  Warden, 

Author  of  "  The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  itc.    (2d  Edit.) 
A   SHOCK   TO   SOCIETY.      By  the  same  Author. 

(3d  Edition.) 
THE  DOCTOR'S  SECRET.     By  "  Rita,"  Author  of 

"  Dame  Durden,"  "  Sheba,"  &c.     (2d  Edition.) 
THE  SEVENTH  DREAM.     B^'  the  same  Author. 
VANITY'S     DAUGHTER.       By    Hawley    Saiart, 

Author  of   "  The  Outsider,"  ttc. 
A   MEMBER   OF  TATTERSALL'S.      By  the  same 

Author. 
HER     LAST     THROW.       By    Mrs     Hungerford, 

Author  of  "  :\Lolly  Bawn,"  &c.     (2d  Edition.) 
A  CONQUERING  HEROINE.    By  the  same  Author. 
TWO  ON  AN  ISLAND.     By  Curtis  Yorke,  Author 

of  "  Husli  !  "  "A  Romance  of  Modern  London,"  <fcc. 
A  FRENCH  MARRIAGE.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 
FACING    THE    FOOTLIGHTS.       By    Florence 

Marryat. 
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PRICE     ONE     SHIIililNG. 

Belgravia: 

A     LONDON      MAGAZINE. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION:  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Twelve  Months  (post  free) 12s. 

Do.       including  the  Summer  Number  and  Christmas 

Annual,       . 14s. 

Elegantly  Bound    Volumes  of  ^^  Belgravia,'^  with  Gilt  Edges 

(560  pages),  Frice  Is.  M.  each.     Vol.  LXXIX.     Now  Ready. 

{Cases  for  binding  Volumes,  2s.  each.) 


"  'Belgravia'  begins  the  year  with  a  remarkable  advance  both  in  its  literature 
and  general  get  up,  and  gives  promise  of  the  well-deserved  return  of  its  old 
popularity."— i^z/e. 

"  'Belgravia'  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  entertaining  of  all  the  monthlies 
which  supply  their  readers  with  the  lighter  forms  of  literature.  Its  fiction  is  of  a 
high  order,  and  its  shorter  sketches  and  stories  are  little  gems  in  their  way,  with 
scarcely  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  of  them  " — North  British  Daily  Mail. 

" '  Belgravia'  keeps  up  the  character  for  originality  which  it  has  held  so  long." — 
Blackburn  Times. 


All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 
THE    EDITOR    OF    ' 
c/0  F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  31  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 

PRICE  ONE  SHIIililNG. 

Xonbon    Society. 

(ESTABLISHED  1862.) 

A    MONTHLY   MAGAZINE 

Of  Light  and  Amusing  Literature  by  the  most  popular  Authors  of  the  Day. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION :  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Twelve  Months  (post  free) 12s. 

Do.  including    the    Summer  Number   and    the 

Christmas  Number,        ....         14s. 

Handsomely  Bound   Volumes    of    "  London  Society,"  with  Gilt  Edges 

{780  pages),  Frice  10s.  6d.  each.      Vol.  LXII.     Now  Ready. 

{Cases  for  binding  Volumes,  2s.  each,) 

OPINIONS  OF  THE   PRESS. 

"Eeaders  who  like  to  be  amused  should  take  in  '  London  Society.'    .    .  'London 
Society  '  is  a  good  shilling's  worth." — Ladies'  Pictorial. 

"  This  attractive  magazine  is  remarkable  for  variety  of  subject  and  excellence  of 
its  light  literature." — Public  Opinion. 

"  Full  of  the  light  and  amusing  literal ure  it  professes  to  supply." — Literary  World. 

"  It  is  bright,  interesting,  and  a  perfect  mine  of  light  and  amusing  literature.    It 
is  ably  conducted,  and  should  enjoy  an  ever-increasing  circulation.  — Grantham 
Times. 
All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

THE    EDITOR   OF   '' LONDON   SOCIETY," 
c/o  F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  31  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 

P.  V.  WHITE  &  Co.,  31  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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